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Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By AD the painted cutter, at the same time pull- 
Glascock, R.N., author of “ The Naval ing the chaplain back by the skirt of his coat. 
Sketch-Book,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. London, |‘ Inhuman monster !’ ejaculated Lawrence, 
1838. Bentley. \* is it your object to cause loss of life?’ ‘I 

Tuts work belongs to a class of which we have’ knows my orders, sir.’ Regardless of all orders, 

had far too many of late years—we mean naval) Lawrence again essayed to enter the boat; but 

novels: but Captain Glascock is so pleasant a|the bare bayonet presented to his breast com- 
writer, that any tale from his pen must be|pelled him to forego his purpose. In a second 
hailed with a hearty welcome; and we are in-|he sprang to the weather side of the poop to 
clined to give this a double salute, for it is, in! clear away the boat which was suspended to the 
our opinion, the best of his works. It is divided |davits on the opposite quarter; but here his 
into two parts; the first devoted to the shore, quick sight was scared by another objection. 
the second to the sea: from the latter part we The boat was under repair; several streaks 
shall draw our extracts, as it is decidedly the had been removed from her bottom. In this 
best and most amusing portion of the story. | state it was manifest that, if lowered, she would 

The gallant captain is much more at home on' fill and founder: neither was oar, nor mast, 

his native element than on terra firma. The! nor spar left in the boat. ‘The life-buoy, it is 


surge, and making his way for the sinking 
youth. Until the noise and confusion afloat had 
drowned his voice, distinctly was he heard 
hailing and cheering Darcy in his danger. 
‘Hold up, hold up, my boy! I'm coming to 
your aid! Fear not ;—don’t tire yourself ;— 
try and tread the water. That’s a fine fellow ! 
There’s a brave boy!’ ‘A fine fellow!’ ex. 
claimed the Irish waister, who had distinctly 
heard the chaplain’s words in the water. ‘ By 
Jagers, a finer feller never sot fut afloat nor 
yer same self, Larking Larry. Bad luck to 
the fall, it flew so fast, it fairly fired my hands.’ 
And now thundered forth the mandate of the 
'first lieutenant. ‘Turn the hands up, out 
;yawl! Where’s the boson? Good God! 
| where's Mr. Brown?’ Mr. Brown had de- 
| serted the forecastle to ‘freshen his nip’ in the 





characters are drawn with great spirit and'true, had been cut away by the sentinel to! fore-cockpit. ‘By the Immaculate Man, if a 
fidelity: nor.do we mean to say that the first leeward; but this drifted in the ship’s wake, | life's lost, I'll break that skulking, lubberly 
part of the work is not good, but only that it| widely away from the struggling youth. To} boson!’ ‘A man overboard! A man over- 
is inferior to the second; and we venture to Lawrence the sight of the poor boy buffeting | board!’ vociferated the timbered-toed cook, 


think that this novel will be read with as much | the tops of the white-headed waves (for a cross 
relish as any of Captain Glascock’s previous sea was fast getting up) was not to be borne. 
works, ; The look of terror depicted in Darcy's face 

A mastheaded midshipman falls overboard. | wrung the heart of his friend, across whose 

“* Maintopmast head there!’ hailed Lea-'mind flashed many distracting images: he 
therlungs, in the subdued tone usually assumed | thought of the gallant boy contending in vain 
on such occasions. ‘ Sir!’ was the shrill and} with his fate; of the bereaved mother, and her 
ready response. ‘ Come down, young gentle- | wild outcries for her lost and only son; of her 
man, Come down, Mr. Darcy.’ ‘Ay, ay, subsequent dumb despair, and longing for death, 


| stooping his body downward over the main- 
j deck combings of the fore-hatchway, his un- 
bending wooded leg pointing straight upwards 
in the air. The hue and cry increased on the 
lower-deck :—‘A man overboard! A man 
overboard!’ resounded fore and aft the ship; 
seamen and marines were tumbling over the 
stray hammocks strewed upon the different 
decks, while others were running up the lad- 


sir,’ rejoined Darcy, in accents which at once because the only being that alone had reconciled 
indicated a feeling of gratitude for his une her to life had perished. Such ideas were tor- 
looked-for release. With the same spirit of ment, and he instantly resolved to save the 
alacrity with which he had gone aloft, the’ youth or be lost with him. His coat was 
youngster now descended the topmast and already thrown off, and he was about to plunge 
lower rigging, the chaplain all the while headlong into the tumbling sea, when the) Mister Brown! You're a precious boson, in- 
watching the boy in his rapid run down the timely voice of the same sentinel, who had| deed! Where were you, sir, that you were not 


ders in the greatest confusion. ‘ Silence! 
silence! Good heaven! silence!’ ejacu- 
lated the first lieutenant, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘Clear away the yawl; up wi’ the 
| Stays, and down wi’ the yard tackles. O! you 





ratlings of the shrouds. At length, when the seemed to him such an inhuman monster, | to be found to turn the hands up? No, reply, 
lad had descended within a few feet of the checked his resolve. ‘ For God’s sake! sir.|sir,—silence!’ Confusion was now rendered 
quarter-deck hammock.-rails, his parent’s che-'don’t attempt it—the jolly-boat—the jolly- |‘ worse confounded ’ by the official interference 
rished letter, which had been placed in the boat, sir.’ The suggestion was enough. Mean- of the drowsy captain. ‘ What! somebody over- 


pocket of his unbuttoned jacket, accidentally while the second lieutenant, who had returned 
slipped out ; and the youngster, endeavouring from the important service of arousing his com- 
in an over-reached effort to regain it, lost his mander from his siesta, had already, in con- 
nee, and, with the weather-roll of the ship, ' junction with the Irish waister who had been 
fell from the lower shrouds. ‘Good God!’ ex-| standing at the ‘lee-wheel,’ repaired to the 
claimed the parson, ‘ the boy ’s overboard !? poop for the purpose of lowering the jolly-boat 
Startled by the heavy aeleah heard in the'suspended at the stern. Where, may it be 
water, as he stood on the gangway, with his|asked, was the quartermaster at the conn? 
ck turned to the main rigging, the gentle|Contrary to the custom observed in well-regu- 
Giles exclaimed, ‘ Bless my soul! I do verily lated vessels of war, the quartermaster at the 
— that somebody has fallen overboard.’!conn had forsaken his station, and without 
n 

flew like lightning forward on the forecastle,{hammock, and borne it below to the cable 
to let go the maintop bow-line, with a view of tier. Lawrence (and be it observed, that 
king the main-yard, and stopping the ship’s ‘this was the third boat he had thought to 
way through the water. ‘ Giles, Giles! let go'clear and lower), had already entered the 
lee main-brace,’ bellowed the first lieute- |‘ jolly,’ and had cast adrift her gripes and 
nant from the forecastle. Giles, who, touching confining geer, when the Irish waister, in his 
all matters of ¢ Reports,’ was punctilious even haste and anxiety to ‘clear for running the 
to a fault, had already entered the cabin, for |foremost fall,” accidentally, though awkwardly 
the laudable purpose of ¢ reporting’ to the cap- would be nearer to the truth, threw off from 
tain, “A man overboard!’ The confined brace | the belaying cleat the turns of the tackle by 
was, however, disengaged from its cleat by the| which the boat’s bow was suspended. By this 
eaplein on the poop, who instantaneously, on | accident the poor parson was precipitated head- 
tting it go, sprang to the lee-quarter cutter, long into the sea, and the boat was ultimately 
to clear her for lowering. Here, however, his’ swamped under the stern of the ship. No 
rity, ere he reached the fife-rail leading to| sooner had Lawrence risen to the surface of 

© suspended boat, met, indeed, with unexpected | the water, and had recovered from the shock 
tructian, ‘Musn’t go into that boat, sir,” | of his lofty fall, than he was seen breasting the 


g’s believing,’ said Leatherlungs, who awaiting his regular relief had shouldered his | 


board? Cut away,—cut away the life-buoy 
abaft. Mr. Leatherlungs, Mr. Leatherlungs, 
what’s the use of the quarter-boats, sir?’ Lea- 
therlung’ made no reply. He was better em- 
loyed. At length the boat on the booms was 
Foiaced out, and a willing crew was svon seen 
pulling away with might and main astern of the 
|ship. ‘ Mast head there !’ hailed the first lieu. 
jtenant: ‘point to the men in the water.’ 
| ¢ They sees ’em, sir, in the yawl, She’s steer- 
jing right for ’em.’ The excitement of the 
spectators already crowded on the poop had now 
risen to a painful height. Darcy’s youth—his 
intelligence—his amiable disposition, and gene- 
ral amenity of manner—flashed upon the mind 
of every man who thought of the poor boy in 
his peril; whilst the noble intrepidity of the 
parson, whe evidently was resolved to share his 
danger, and who had long stood in the new and 
almost anomalous position of ‘ pet of the people,’ 
was the admiration of all around. ‘ Mr. Law- 
rence,’ said the signal-man, who with his glass 
to his eye had already placed himself in the 
mizen-top, watching the movements of the par- 
son in the water, ‘ Mr. Lawrence, sir, has just 
closed wi’ the young gemman. ‘There !—no,— 
yes, — yes, sir—_there! there !—lie’s got him ! 
—he has him! holdin’ him up by the hair a’ 
the bead.’ * Bravo, Larry!’ simultaneously 


| 
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burst from several voiees on the poop, ‘ What a 
chap!’ The bowman of the boat had already 
thrown in his oar, and now was seen ‘the row- 
out of all,’ and a couple of stout topmen bending 
their bodies over the gunnel of the yawl, and 
grappling with Lawrence and his apparently 
lifeless load. ‘All right,’ said Leatherlungs, 
rubbing his hands, with a countenance beaming 
with delight. Sir Montague retired to his cabin. 
‘The steward had announced ‘ coffee.’ ” 

Pleasant Paul’s confession. 

*¢ Bolus, who had been for some time beating 
and boxing about the ‘ lower regions,’ in search 
of the chaplain, ‘ conwinced,’ so he phrased it, 
‘that the larkin’ gemman must be amusing 
himself in one or the tother of the midshipmen’s 
meases,’ had found himself at fault, and had 
already traced Mr. Lawrence to a_loftier, 
though less social, locality. The parson, in 
fact, had been for some time seated at the 
weather-side of the ward-room table sipping 
his wine, and making himself as comfortable 
as he possibly could under the combined annoy- 
ances of a pile-driving head-sea, a contrary 
triple-reefed-topsail breeze, and a set of silent 
and sullen companions. The personal appear- 
ance of the pale, meagre, slovénly, slop-attired 
pestle-and-mortar-man, with his half-closed eye 
and swollen mouth, suggested to the sentinel at 
the wardroom-door the propriety of opposing 
the loblolly-boy’s right of admission. ‘ Who! 
d’ye want ? can’t you speak ?? interrogated the | 
sentinel, pacing his post. * D’you want the 
doctor?’ ‘No, I doesn’t want he,’ responded 
the roller of pills. ‘Who then?’ ‘ The par- 
son.’ Thinking that Bolus was the harbinger 





of bad tidings, for the loblolly-boy in quest of 
the parson carries with it the strong presump- 


tion that somebody on board is about ‘ to lose 
the number of his mess,’ the marine, without 
farther parley, admitted the miserable messen- 
ger of wo. Entering the wardroom with an 
awkward air of inquisitive search, the upper lid 
of his § weather eye’ sloping downward, like a 
lower-deck-port of a rainy day, the loblolly-boy 
approached the lower end of the officers’ table. 
* D’ye want me ?” said Dunanney, inquiringly. 
* No, sir.’ * Muster Smith, then, doesn’t dine 
here to-day.’ ‘I doesn’t want he, neither, sir,’ 
rejoined the teazer of tow, who now, on per- 
ceiving the parson’s position, crept aft behind 
the backs of the officers, seated on the weather- 
side of the table,— touched the chaplain on the 
shoulder, whispered a few words into his ear, 
and quickly withdrew. ‘ What’s the matter, 
Muster Lawrence ?’ inquired Dunanney, ob- 
serving the chaplain suddenly rise from his 
chair: ‘ I’m certain that none of my patients 
are in need of spiritual comfort.’ ‘ Possibly 
not,’ returned Lawrence; ‘* but I always 
make it a point to comply promptly with the 
summons of the sick.’ At the suggestion of 
Dunanney, the parson resumed his seat, till 
a servant was despatched to bring Mr. Bolus 
back to the wardroom. ‘ What's the matter 
with your eye, sir ?? asked Dunanney, on the 
re-entry of the disfigured pill-man. ‘ Potter, 
sir,’ muttered the miserable Bolus. ‘¢ And your 
mooth too?’ * Potter, sir.’ * And who sent ye, 
sir, for Muster Lawrence ?’ ‘ Potter, sir.’ 
‘Potter! Potter! What’s the fellow pottering 


leadsman,’ observed the master, following in 
his leader’s wake. ‘ Keeps his boat in excellent 
order. He may growl,’ said the junior lieu- 
tenant; ‘but growl-an’-go was always a good 
dog.’ The chaplain had already entered the 
sick asylum. ‘The loblolly-boy led him to the 
hammock of the ‘dying man,’ at the side of 
which had been already dropped a canvass screen. 
Placing a stool for the reverend gentleman, 
Bolus retired. ‘I axes yer pardon, sir,’ said 
Paul, ‘ for dragging ye so far for’ard in such a 
head-sea ; I does indeed, Mr. Lawrence; but 
ye may depend on it, sir, there’s never another 
parson in the sarvus as I send for ’sides yer- 
self,’ he added, offering to his pastor an awkward 
tender of his heated hand. ‘ Rather warm,’ 
said Lawrence, replacing the hand of the patient 
gently in his hammock. ‘ Still,’ added the 
chaplain, ‘there appears to be little of fever 
hanging about you.’ ‘ Ah, sir, a heavier thing 
nor fever’s a-hangin’ here !’ sighed Paul, rais- 
ing his huge, brown, weather-beaten hand to 
his broad brow. ‘Oh! come,’ said Lawrence, 
cheeringly, ‘to-morrow I hope we shall find 
you another man.’ ‘ Another man, indeed,” 
iterated Paul, despondingly. ‘In course, 
Mr. Lawrence, ye knows what they calls a 
reef-pint as hangs below the yard when the 
sail’s furled 2? Ye knows what I means, doesn’t 
ye, sir?’ The chaplain nodded assent. 
‘ Well, then, that’s the man,* sir, as you'll 
find me to-morrow.’ ‘ Nonsense, nonsense, 
man. You mus’n’t indulge this depression of 
spirits.’ ¢ I doesn’t, sir; but I well knows I 
could meet my fate the firmer, could I only 
lighten a little o’ this terrible load aloft.’ 
¢ Well, unburden your mind to me,’ said Law. 
rence, consolingly- ‘ Possibly we may manage 
to lighten a little of your load.’ The look 
which followed these few consolatory words 
would have puzzled even the pencil of the 
inimitable George Cruikshank. For several 
seconds, the starting eyes of the penitent 
seemed to search the very soul of his spiritual 
pastor; when, at length, letting loose the 
sluice-gates of his full feeling, he emphatically 
exclaimed, ‘ Bless yer comfort-talkin’ tongue ! 
I well know’d ye was never the man to refuse 
a helpin’ hand to a feller-cretur in trouble—I 
was sartin ye was’n’t. Ah, Mr. Lawrence,’ 
he added, with increased emphasis, ‘ there 
isn’t a man or boy aboard, no, not even a 
soger in the ship, as wouldn’t go— go by ? 
* No expletives, Potter,’ exclaimed Lawrence, 
with uplifted hand, cutting short the fervid 
deliverance of Paul's adjuration. ‘ I expect 
you will now,’ added the chaplain, ‘ reveal to 
me, without any reserve, every circumstance 
connected with your troubles. Conceal no- 
thing. Consider me your best friend.’ For a 
few minutes, Potter, who had already raised 
himself erect in his hammock, seemed absorbed 
in thought. His head hung downwards, whilst 
his fiddling fingers were in active, though ap- 
parently unconscious, operation, plucking small 
particles of wool from his upper blanket. At 
length, turning to Lawrence, he exclaimed, 
‘Well, sir, if I must reveal all, without any 
presarve, I thinks I can’t do better than begin 
with the lightest first.’ ‘ Please yourself, Pot- 
ter; but pray proceed.’ ‘ Well, then, first an’ 





aboot ?’ ‘He says he’s dying, sir.’ ‘ Who ?’ 
* Potter, sir.’ ‘ The scoondrel ! Dying indeed !’ 
* Perhaps, doctor,’ interrupted the parson, ‘ he’s 
only dying to see me.’ ‘No, no,’ Muster) 
Lawrence, I can’t sooffer ye to be tormented by | 
sooch a soorly, fool-moothed, mutinous pest.’ | 
*Deuced good man,’ exclaimed Leatherlungs, | 
accompanying his blunt remark with a corre-| 
sponding thump upon the table. ‘ Capital, 


foremost, sir,’ proceeded Paul, ‘I wishes to 
ax ye, sir, if ye thinks as the heavin’ a 
contrairry cat overboard much of a crime?’ 
* Cruelty to animals,’ responded the parson, 
endeavouring to suppress a smile, ‘I have 
ever deprecated. Indeed, I look upon it as a 





* « When the topsails are furled, and the reef-points 
are not tucked in, but dangle carelessly beneath the 
yards, they are technically termed ‘ Dead men,’ ” 





— 

very hard-hearted and heinous offence,’ 
‘There it is, Mr. Lawrence. No one knows 
the tortur it brings to my mind at night. | 
sometimes thinks I feels the cretur’s claws 
clingin’ to my hot head, an’ every now an’ 
agaén as if she was scrapin’ and scratchin’ a 
hole in my burnin’ brain.’ £ But pray, Pot. 
ter,’ asked Lawrence, ‘ what reason can you 
possibly assign for the commission of so cruel 
an act ?? ‘ Well, I'll tell ye, sir.—I b'longs to 
the Phee-aton frigate at the time. She wasa 
fancy ship, Mr. Lawrence—a reg’lar flyer, 
She’d think nothin’ 0° knockin’ ye off eleven 
on a bowlin’. She was a man-o’-war, Mr, 
Lawrence. A man was aman in she. Every 
one know’d his work ; and them as worked us 
know’d the bisness of all aboard—’ ‘ But the 
cat’s business ?’ interrupted Lawrence. ‘I’m 
coming to that, sir. Well, sir,’ continued 
Paul, * we was comin’ from foreign at the time. 
Was ye ever at the Cape, Mr. Lawrence? 
‘No, never.’ £ Well, sir, we was comin’ from 
there at the time; and just as we closes the 
chops o’ the Channel, we was catched with 
just such another badgerin’ breeze as this here 
thundrin’ easterly wind. We was six-upon- 
four at the time, and terribly short o° water. 
The people below ‘gins to growl, and look 
black one on the tother; an’ the watch on 
deck hauls only half their strength, and works 
with a heavy heart. For twelve days an’ thir. 
teen nights, the wind keeps stiff and steady in 
the same parvarse, provokin’ pint. In course, 
every one seed as a spell had got hold o’ the 
ship. Some sot it down to the score 0’ this, 
others to the score o’ that. At last, sir, a 
young feller, o’ the name o” Forbes, detarmines 
the thing in another way. Fred was second 
captain o’ the folksel in the starboard watch; 
a finer young feller ye never seed. He stood 
six foot two in his stockin’ feet. He ’minds 
me much 0? you, Mr. Lawrence. In course, 
he hadn’t the manners, or larnin’, or winniu’ 
way o” you, sir; but he was a chap as feered 
nothin’ in life, an’ the word of Fred was the 
will of all aboard. Well, sir, on the twelfth 
night, just as they relieves the first watch, up 
comes Fred on the folksel. Still,” said Fred, 
lookin’ to wind’ard, an’ butt’ning his monkey 
athaut his chest, ‘still this beggarly breeze! 
Ah!” says he, ‘ that thund’rin’ parlee-voo puss 
is the cause on itall. Yes,” says he, shakin’ his 
head, ‘ Crappo’s cat's a-spittin’ her spite ;’ for 
ye see, Mr. Lawrence, ’twas an enemy's cat; 
we gets her out of a prize, a brig as we cap- 
tures homeward bound from the Isle of France. 
‘Come, Paul,’ says Fred, fixin’ on me to lend 
him a fist ; ‘come down with me,’ says he, ‘I Il 
soon settle her hash.’ Well, in course, sir, 
*thout ever givin’ the thing as much as the turn 
of a thought (an’ more’s the pity I didn’t), 
down we dives together, bread-bag in hand, to 
the heart o’ the hawser-tier. There was 
Crappo’s cat (for the ship’s corporal lends us 
his light), kiled in a round kile, an sound 
asleep, in the very dientical spot as Fred said 
she was sure to be. Well, sir, the moment 
Fred gets a grip at her neck, she flashes her 
eyes,—spits fire faster nor fork -lightnin’,— 
sticks her tail on end, an’ strikes out with her 
four claws in the savagest way ever I seed with 
brutal beast. Howsomever, sir, we soon bun- 
dies her into the bag, brings her on deck, claps 
a shot in the sack, ties up the muzzle, aud 
sends her wi’ three hearty heaves flyin’ over 
the lee-cat-head, five or six fathoms to looard 
o’ the ship. ‘There now, Mr. Lawrence, ye 
has the whole o° the truth, as far as consarns 
the cat,’ concluded Paul, turning to the parson, 
who had already risen from his seat, with 
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face hidden in his handkerchief. ‘ Lord love 
ve, Mr. Lawrence, don’t leave me yet,” ejacu- 
jated Potter, thinking the parson was about to 
depart; ‘my worst troubles I’ve yet to tell.’ 
‘Indeed!’ ‘ Yes, sir; you know I said so at 
startin’? ‘So you did. Well, proceed!’ said 
Lawrence, resuming his seat. ‘ Well, sir, what 
I wants now to knowis, whether you thinks it 
much of a sin when a man, leavin" the station, 
stops his lot.” * What do youmean? I under- 
stand you not,’ replied Lawrence, affecting ig- 
norance of Potter’s question. ‘ Why, when a 
man’s obligated to splice another in another 
place.’ ‘Surely, Potter, you don’t mean to 
insinuate that you have committed bigamy ?’ 
‘Committed what, sir?’ ‘ Why, I trust that 
you have not married more than one wife.’ ‘I 
am sorry to say, sir, I’ve been obligated to splice 
four in my time.’ ‘Four!’ exclaimed the 
parson, in surprise. ‘ Yes, sir; they would 
have me, whether or no.” *‘ Why, you must be 
a fancy man with the women.’ ‘I s’pose I 
must, sir.” ‘But surely you do not mean to 
say that they are all living!’ ‘I dun know, 
sir; can’t exactly say. In course, the one as 
now gets her lot is well and hearty; but they 
tells me she in Barbadoes, and the tother in 
Halifax, are both sot up in business, and doin’ 
well’ ‘Which did you marry first?’ ‘The 
Creole, sir. She was as nice a craft as ever ye 
clapt eyes on, Mr. Lawrence. She was indeed, 
sir. She used to bum-boat the ship. She 
took a fancy to me ’cause I used to hand her 
traps in and out of the boat, and listen to her 
coloured talk atwixt the guns on the main 
deck. It comed on very suddenly, sir. The 
thing was clinched in a crack. ‘* Take care 
of yourself, for sake of Sal,’ says she, one 
evenin’, as I sees her into the boat as takes 
her ashore. ‘Take care, Poll,’ says she (for 
she always called me Poll), givin’ me a squeeze 
of the fist, as told more nor she meant her 
tongue to tell. Well, sir, the next mornin’ 
she brings me off from the shore a bran new 
beautiful length of black riband to tie my tie, 
shovin’ into my fist at the same time as nice a 
case of combs as ever ran through the hair of 
man. ‘Keep dat,’ says she, ‘ for sake of Sal. 
Make you tink o’ Sal when ever ye combs 

yet hair, Ah!’ says she, heavin’ a heav 
sigh, ‘I do nothin’ but tink of you, Poll, ail 
de blessed night. ‘And,’ says I, ‘I does 
nothin’ but think of you, Sal, all the blessed 
morn’.’ ‘You say 80, Poll? Then both tink o° 
Vother.’ ¢So it seems, Sal,’ says I. ‘ Well, 
‘pose, Poll, we tink both all the same as one.’ 
I've no objection, Sal,’ says I, ‘ though we 
makes two o’ the thing; so if you thinks as I 
does, we'll soon clinch the concarn.’ * Nice 
man, says she: such nice lub-locks,” says 
ra running her fingers through these here 
tanks o’ hair. When a craft, Mr. Lawrence, 
yy to fiddle with a fellow’s hair, there’s no- 
Po else for it left, but to shove the ring on her 
nger. The parson had great difficulty in 
repressing his tendency to laugh outright. “But 
"twas his business to look grave, and he ac. 
cordingly mastered his features. * But how 
tame you to lose this first wife?’ * I didn’t 
a her, sir : she lost herself. When we leaves 
seetion, stead of followin’ the ship, she 
pr a ars to follow the sogers. So, in course, sir, 
nothin else for it left but to knock off her 
YF Doesn t ye think she desarved it, sir?’ 
iuaeih returned Lawrence ; * but that did not 
ie are in marrying another while she was 
ies — lot to some one, you know, 
: 's is against all law, divine and hu- 
1 * That's just what I was afeared 
* Fonly wanted to have it from your own 


ilips, sir. But, you see, sir, the second would 


| have me, as well as the first.’ * Where did you 
;pick her up?’ ‘ At Halifax, sir. She, too, 
| took a fancy to my tie, and had me afore I well 
know’d where I was. Fan was a cunninger 
craft nor Sall; she was as jealous as a she 
tiger. Moreover, sir, she was som’et like 
Crappo’s cat,—had a nasty way of using her 
claws. So, in course, when we was ordered 
home, I forgets to lot Fan.’ ‘ You should 
never have lotted to her at all,’ observed the 
parson. ‘I wishes I’d never a-seed her.’ 
= Well, go on. I’m bound to bear you.’ ‘ Well, 
sir, we gets to the Cove of Cork, and there I 
takes up with a third. The Irish girls, you 
know, Mr. Lawrence, have such terrible 
tongues—such coaxing winnin’ ways with 
‘em.’ ‘So I understand,’ rejoined the clergy- 
man. ‘ You may depend on it, sir, they'd 
weather on a knowin’er man nor me. Once 
they comes to bring their talk to bear on a 
body, there’s no refusin’ em :—s0, you see, sir, 
luggin’ me along to the Holy Ground, Biddy 
soon gets the priest to do the job.’ * Worse 
and worse!’ exclaimed the chaplain. ‘ Lord 
help me!’ was the ejaculation of the penitent. 
* Ah! woman’s, sir, the ruino’ man.’ ‘ Then 
why did you take a fourth?’ ‘ Couldn’t help 
it, sir. When once you get in the way o’ the 
thing, you can’t, can’t help it; and you'd say 
80 too, sir, if you once got a glimpse o’ Bet.’ 
‘ A glimpse Be te ?’ *She as I lots to now. 
She’s the best o’ the bunch; and that’s the 
reason,’ he added pettishly, ‘ that the poor 
thing must lose her turn, as well as the t’other 
three. But, if I only gets over this here beg- 
garly bago, I’ll never forsake she, —no, that I 
won’t—never, Bet!’ ‘ This emotion, Potter, 
does you credit,’ returned the parson; ‘ but I 
wish it had been manifested for your first wife, 
who is now living, instead of your last, however 
amiable she may be.’ ‘I see, Mr. Lawrence, 
you likes the Creoles —nice-built craft. None 
of your wall-sided wenches.’ ¢ Nonsense, 
Potter! we are met on serious business. 
I am surprised at your levity. I shall leave 
you,’ continued Lawrence, rising to retire, 
but all the time laughing in his sleeve. 
* Taxes your pardon; I does, indeed, Mr. Law- 
rence. I meant no manner of offence. I can’t 
spare ye yet,—indeed I can't, sir; the worst is 
still to come.’ ‘I'm sorry to hear it, Potter. 
I can’t conceive any thing more reprehensible 
than deception toward the sex. But if your 
conscience is still further burdened, I must 
insist on your adopting a more solemn de- 
meanour. Jokes do not become a man in your 
situation.” ‘ Ah, it’s no joke, sir, I promise 
you,” said Potter, mistaking the admonition of 
the chaplain; ‘and you would say so too, sir, 
if you only seed the same. The bell exactly 
struck three in the middle watch, when it first 
hung over my hammock.’ * What? ‘ The 
wh#+e skeleton hand, sir. It held the broken 
bit of the same stone. The more I shuts my 
eyes to shut it out, the more closer it seemed 
tocome. Oh! it was a horrid sight, sir. The 
prespiration dropped from my forehead like the 
dripping of a wet swab.’ ¢ ‘I'o what do you al- 
lude?’ * Do ye ’members, sir, the time as we 
drops down to St. Helen’s, to avoid the court 
martial at Spithead?’ ‘Ido.’ * You knows 
Mr. Leatherlungs would send a boat a-shore for 
holy-stones ?? * Yes, I remember the circum- 
stance.’ ‘I was coxswain of the yawl, sir. Mr. 
Leagur had charge of the boat. Young Mr. 
Darcy was. with us, too; a nice-mannered 
young gentleman he is, We takes a parcel 0” 


top-mauls with us, to smash the stones, ‘ Well,’ 





says Mr. Leagur, speaking to the boat’s crew, 


_ SEE 
‘ bear a hand, boys, and fill the boat, and I’ll 
give ye.a gallon o’ rum when we gets back to 
the ship.” Well, * Will’s the word,” says Short 
—him as we calls Slashin’ Sam—‘ follow me,’ 
says Sam; ‘ I’ll soon shew ye the way to fill 
the boat.” Well, upon this we takes the t 
mauls, an’ all but the boat-keeper follows in 
the wake o’ Sam ; while Mr, Leagur an’ young 
Mr. Darcy takes a couple o” ship’s muskets, an’ 
goes a-shootin’ another way.’ ‘ Well, air, after 
working a traverse inland a short half mile or 
so, we falls in with a churchyard clear of a 
livin’ soul. ‘ Here we has ’em,’ says Sam ; 
‘here’s a nest on ’em !’ says he. ‘ If we doesn’t 
soon fill the boat now, then there’s never no 
snakes in Virginny. Remember the gallon o° 
rum, my boes,’ says Sam, flingin’ himself, top. 
maul and all, on the top of a tombstone clear o” 
grass. ‘Smash away, my sons,—here’s holy~ 
stones enough,’ says Sam, ‘for every ship in 
the sarvus.’ An’ with that we falls to a. 
breakin’ the carved stones, an’ carries away 
more nor a couple o’ tons of broken bits, with 
all sot o” letters on ’em, large an’ small, gilt an’ 
black.’ ‘ Why, this was nothing less than 
sacrilege, Potter,’ observed the reverend gentle- 
man. ‘Ah! yes, sir, if it wasn’t, I wouldn’t 
‘ave seed what I did in the middle watch.’ 
‘ What did you see?’ * The most frightfullest 
thing as ever tortur’d the sight o’ mortal man. 
|The sound was hardly out o’ the third bell, 
| When a white, bony, shrivelled hand hangs 
over my hammock, clinchin’ in its fist the 
feller piece of the broken bit ; the same dienti- 
cal bit as I’ve so long been a’ tryin’ to grind 
out on the torturin’ words ‘In memory of ;’ 
but no; neither dry-rubbin’ nor wet-stonin’ 
can start a single letter. ‘They seems to stick 
to the stones, as if detarmined to remind me of 
my wicked deed. And then, this here ghost of 
a hand facin’ me, wi’ the t’other bit as carried 
on it the full-starin’ name o’ the Christian soul 
it kivered. Ah! Ann Dobbs! Ann Dobbs!’ 
sighed Potter; ‘ I'll never, never forget yer 
frightful fist !? This unloading of your con- 
science cannot fail to be beneficial to you,’ said 
Lawrence. ‘ You will sleep happier for it to- 
night; and I think we shall not find you to- 
morrow, like a reef-point, dangling down from 
the topsail-yard. Good afternoon. Compose 
yourself.” * Heaven bless you, sir!’ ejaculated 
the penitent Potter. ‘I feel myself another 
man already.’ ”’ 

This is a capital scene, and with it we shall 
conclude, cordially recommending this clever 
production to the world of novel readers. 











Poems. By Eliza Mary Hamilton. 8vo. 
pp- 208. Dublin, 1838. Hodges and 
Smith. 

WE have seldom read any poetry composed by 

women, without discovering such thoughts 

as never could have been. written by the 
sterner sex. Something or other, even in 
the very worst of their writings, springs up 
unaware; and shews how tender are their 
feelings, how full of kindness their hearts, and 
how readily their sympathies are awakened, 
True, we have too often found a shallowness 
in their reasoning, a want of depth in their 
most serious attempts: but, who would wish 
to see the violet take as deep root in the earth 
as the furze ? or the graceful labernum shoot- 
ing its roots through the fissures of the rock, 
like the oak? We care not for your great 
masculine-minded women; they are beings 
that we may respect, but never can love: we 
prefer the traces of tenderness in their natures 
to hearing them thunder like Jove..even a8 





we love Juliet better than the murderous Lady 
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Macbeth.. But our present business is with| “ Instinctively my feet a moment shrank 


Eliza Mary Hamilton, “a very woman,” and 
one of that kind which we love at first sight. 
Her volume teems with beautiful thoughts, 
and passages of rich poetry, that do honour to 
her heart. Many of her descriptive pieces are 
gems; coloured like the landscapes of a Claude 
—so blue, and sunny, and calm; with trees 
whose shadows sleep lovingly on the tranquil 
waters; and seem as still as the ruins by which 
they stand. Witness a few proofs of our praise : 
and, first, we give a few lines on 


** The Moon seen by Day. 

Sisterless spirit! palest of the pale! 

Like a white violet, beaten by the rain, — 
A single one, that, strange as it is frail, ‘ 

Has sprung by chance, where every pencilled vein 
Of its young heart lies open to the gaze 

Of each gay flower-group, in the sun-filled air ; 
Making it fear its wet, wan cheek to raise, 

And meet the summer multitude’s bright stare. 

Thou to me look’st heart-sick of all this glare, 
And pining for thine own land’s rayen veil, 
Through whose soft folds of stillness more avail 
Thy dearer, holier smiles, and glistening hair 
Flung down and streaming o’er the bosom 
Of the clear waters, breathing their deep love ; 
While star-beams girdle thy pure zone above, 
And every nearer cloud that wanders by 

a silent sweetness from thine eye. 


What art thou like, oh! solitary thing? 
Something is in thee touches much my heart — 
Bending its reeds of feeling with a win 
Cold as the winds that have sad music’s art, 
Among those green, wild river-flutes, that taught 
The lip of man to imitate their sigh. — 
What is in thee of bitterness, oh! what, 
Angel of silence in day’s gaudy ! 
To bow my spirit thus o’erwhelm ngly, 
Beneath the ing of thy ful smile? 
What likeness, as I gaze, grows clear the while 
In thine to other features,—of a fate 
As high, as —_ as proudly desolate? 
Which, as it diadems the drooping head 
With light and sound, but dims, and maketh dead 
The glory nature gave to her who wears 
"The sweeter power that no such sceptre bears.” 


Here again is the true painting of poetry. 


«* We loved to stir up her enthusiast soul, 
Till like her streams, in their downward roll. 
From their springs, where alp on alp stands piled, 
It would give forth its natural music wild ; 
Now richly strong, now soft and sad, 
Then bursting away in freedom glad, 
As she wandered in memory back again, 
To her country, and spoke of cliff and glen,— 
Of the ranz-des-vaches through the silent air — 
Of the precipice-spots where no footmarks were, 
Save the chamois’, as he had bounded by, 
O’er some fearful gulf, through the deep blue sky — 
Of the lonely seat in the self-wreathed bower, 
And the forest walk, in the noon’s hot hour, 
When the solemn darkness would burst and shew 
The broad gold lake, deep, deep below — 
Of the mountain-tracks she had loved to climb, 
With one in the merry vintage time, 
When the and the far-off laugh would sound 
Th h the clustering grapes, and thick leaves round, 
With the echoes of those sweet, tinkling bells, 
That the herdsman knew, through the heights and dells. 
But her home !—there was not a flower, a bough, 
A stone near its pathway, she had not now 
Before her, as clear, as if once more there 
She stood breathing its pure, wild, fragrant air.” 
We cannot resist quoting two scenes from 
«¢ Lines on the Obelisk at the Boyne. 
Gone is the sound that shook yon winding glen, 
Yon wooded hill, and all the quiet grown ry 
Where are the banners now? the armed men? 
The tramp of horse, in scornful music drowned ? 
The foe’s so firm encampment on yon height, 
Now guarded onl by the golden spears 
Of sunny corn? All, all has passed , oe sight! 
hus, too, shall pass thy tumult and thy tears, 
My country! thus on thy sweet face remain 
Only glad memories of a shattered chain ! 
Bright, bloodless river! on thy bosom pure 
There bi » indeed, the phe a day, 
When no still swans, slow-moving thus secure, 
Crowned thee like lilies on thy peaceful way. 
But, through thy silver depths, for more than life, 
Brave men were pressing; from thy grassy brink 
rine the calm leader in that righteous strife, 
In Truth’s bright armour all too strong to shrink : 
* Conqueror beloved !’ e’en yet fast following rolls 
A full stern torrent of unwavering souls.” 


We conclude by quoting the two following 
beautiful sonnets, and heartily recommending 
the work to every lover of true poetry te 

















necessary to harmony of action with those com. 
municated by the other parent, and such as are 
produced by difference of sex. I. Law of Selec- 
tion, where both Parents are of the same 
variety. 1. Organs communicated by One 
Parent—the Anterior Series. In this case, one 
parent communicates the anterior part of the 
head, the osseous or bony part of the face, the 
forms of the organs of sense (the external ear 
under lip, lower part of the nose, and eyebrows 
being often modified), and the whole of the 
internal nutritive system (the contents of the 
trunk, or the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
and consequently the form of the trunk itself, 
in so far as that depends upon its contents), 
The resemblance to that parent is consequently 
found in the forehead and the bony parts of the 
face, as the orbits, cheek-bones, jaws, chin, and 
teeth, as well as the shape of the organs of sense, 
and the tone of the voice. 2. Organs com. 
municated by the other Parent —the Posterior 
Series. The other parent communicates the 
posterior part of the head, the cerebel situated 
within the skull immediately above its junction 
with the back of the neck, and the whole of the 


Inlermarriage ; or, the Mode in which, and the | locomotive system (the bones, ligaments, and 
Causes why, Beauty, Health, and Intellect, | muscles, or fleshy parts). The resemblance to 


result from certain Unions, and Deformity, that parent is consequently found in the back- 
Disease, and Insanity, from others: demon-| head, the few more movable parts of the face, 
as the external ear, under lip, lower part of the 


strated by Delineations of the Structure an 

Forms, and Descriptions of the Functions |?S® eyebrows, and the external forms of the 

and Capacities, which each Parent, in every oot in so far as they depend on the muscles, as 

Pair, bestows on Children,—in conformity well as the form of the limbs, even to the fingers, 
toes, nails, &c.—Explanation of the accompani- 


From the dim pee of that grassy way, 

Where, to an emerald tint, the _— of day 
Was silently subdued, and heath-flowers drank 
The li ing dewdrops on each leaf-veiled bank ; 

Then I remembered I had been away 

In other lands, in many a crystal bay 

Of Grecian shores, whose haunted beauty sank 
Into my soul) from that one island fair 

Where never serpent lives. How strange the tale 
E’en to a son of Europe wandering there, 

Laden with all high knowledge, study-pale; 
When I affirmed that it in truth was so 
That am of serpent-brood my country could not 

shew !” 


«« The Seven Churches, Glendalough. 


There are ‘seven churches’ in the butning East, 
Scattered in ruins ’mid the ancient hills 
And cypress-darkened vales; their silence fills 

The very air with awe! the sounds have ceased 

Of old immortal times—nor man, nor beast, 
Nor the glad murmurs low of running rills, 
Pass the gray desolate olives—sadness stills 

The inmost pulses of the thoughtful breast, 

Where martyrs sleep, where the wild myrtle breathes 
Amid a realm of death; and man’s least touch 

Leaves subtle poison on the vine’s green wreaths, 
The —~ _ orange-flowers.* My God! how 


muc 

Of thy rich love dost thou even yet outpour 

Where —_ these churches rose, on a saint-trodden 
shore! 














with certain Natural Laws, and by an Ac- 


count of corresponding Effects in the Breed. 

ing of Animals. Illustrated by Drawings of 

Parents and Progeny. By Alexander 

Walker. 12mo. pp. 442. London, 1838. 

Churchill. 

Tuovcu Dr. Birkbeck tells Mr. Walker, in 
praise of this volume, that ‘to the pure all 
things are pure,” we confess that it is of a 
nature which forbids our entering upon a par- 
ticular review of it. 

The author has, certainly, struck out a new 
theory of generation, the leading points of 
which may be gathered from the following : — 

“One of the newly discovered laws of na- 
ture, which are announced in this work, gives 
to man, for the first time, a precise rule for the 
guidance of intermarriage in his own race, and | 
for that of breeding among animals. Accord- 
ing to that law, one parent gives to progen 
the forehead and organs of sense, together with 
the nutritive organs contained within the trunk 
of the body: while the other parent gives the 
backhead and cerebel or organ of the will, toge-| 
ther with the locomotive organs composing the | 
exterior of the trunk and the whole of the| 
limbs.” 

Upon these principles, Mr. Walker advises 
us how wives and husbands should be chosen, 
so that their progeny might be healthy, vigor- 
a endowed with rich gifts in body and} 
mind, 

“*T have (he says), I believe, established the| 
truth, that in the propagation of organs from 
parents to children, organisation is nearly in- 
destructible; for it may often be seen that 
neither nourishment entirely derived from the 
mother, nor climate, nor education, diminishes 
an original resemblance to the father. Each 
parent, nevertheless, communicates a distinct 
series of organs; and the only modifications 
which the organs communicated by either parent 
undergo, are chiefly, if notaltogether, such as are 





ment of particular Organs, in each of these two 
Series. It is clear that the whole nutritive 
system, chiefly contained within the trunk, is 
naturally connected with the senses of taste and 
smell, which are the guides to the supply of its 
wants as to food and drink ; and therefore the 
senses contained in the face (and, consequently, 
the observing faculties dependent on these senses, 
and contained in the forehead) ought to accom- 
pany the nutritive system. It is equally clear, 
that the whole locomotive system is naturally 
connected with the cerebel or organ of will, on 
impulses from which all the motions of that 
| system depend; and therefore the backhead, 
|containing both the organ of will and the pos- 
\terior masses of brain—the seats of desire or 














\aversion by which will is excited, ought to ac- 
{company the locomotive system, not merely in 


the greater masses of the figure, but even in the 
muscles of the face. ~ = ¢* 

“ It is a fact established by my observations, 
that, in animals of the same variety, either the 
male or the female parent may give either 
series of organs as above arranged —that 's, 
either forehead and organs of sense, together 
with the vital and nutritive organs, or back- 
head, together with the locomotive organs, @ 
will forthwith appear.” 

In illustration, we offer the highest instance 
in the country :— 

“ The Queen, as daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, resembles her mother generally 
in the anterior series of organs, and her father 
generally in the posterior series of orga” 
This is sufficiently indicated in Plate I., where 
the slightest comparison will shew that the 
queen has the forehead of her mother, which is 
much superior in perpendicularity and capac 
to that of the father; and that, on the cm 
trary, she has his lower features, the nose and 
mouth in particular. Those two points indicate 
all the other organs which are associated ines 
r tive series, as will further appear.” 





* « The plague is communicated (it is believed) by a 
p weed ys bed ag ary Cay by ag ety | = have the 

gease » fu been, though uncan- 
scloualy: in contact witht — 














And here we must stop; for we dare ni 
venture further into Mr. Walker's very uncom 








man investigations; which may be pure (@ tbe 
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al 
pure, but are not very fit for the general reader. 
It is altogether a strange production. 





Jerusalem: a Treatise on Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority and Judaism. By Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Translated from the German, by M. 
Samuels, author of ‘The Memoirs of 
Moses Mendelssohn.” 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1838. Longmans and Co. 

«“Q JerusaALEM, Jerusalem, which kéillest 

the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 

unto thee; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather 
her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! 

* * * The days shall come upon thee, 

that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 

thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground,” &c. Forty years after these ever- 
memorable words were uttered, the prediction 
was literally fulfilled; and, to render it the 
more remarkable, contrary to the commands of 
the besieging general— ‘Titus, the most cle- 
ment of all the Roman emperors. If any 
thing more than another tends to establish the 

Divine origin of the Scriptures, it is the fulfil- 

ment of ancient prophecy. Turn to the columns 

of the Literary Gazette for the last twenty 
years, more especially to those of the last eight 
or ten, and peruse the extracts from books of 
travels in the Holy Land ; what melancholy, yet 
not unpleasant emotions fill the mind, when 
comparing these modern descriptions with 
those of Bible history, —the lessons of boyhood, 
though “far removed the date,” still fresh in 
the memory as the events of yesterday! It 
may be safely asserted, that every individual, of 
whatever country or creed, who has travelled 
over the Holy Land,—by which phrase is 
meant nearly the whole of the East,—has car- 
ried the Bible in his hand; and he found it 
the best chart. We have been, incontinently, 
led into these observations by a perusal of the 
learned Mendelssohn’s work, entitled Jerusa- 
lem, well translated by Mr. Samuels, although 
it is more a book of ethics —a Vindicie Judeo- 
rum—than the above observations might indi- 
cate. As a taste of the author’s quality we 
present the reader with a letter by Mendels- 
sohn, written in 1770, during his controversy 
with Lavater. 

“Sir, reply to you in the German lan- 
guage, for. although I read and understand 

French, I do not write it: however, as the 

latter seems to come readiest to your tongue, 

you will please still to make use of it, when- 
ever you mean again to afford me the pleasure 
of your correspondence. From the affair with 

Mr. Lavater I derived the advantage of be- 

coming acquainted and getting into amicable 

relations with some most excellent men. If 
we look only at what is said, written, and 
thought, in public, we shall, in serious mo- 
ments, almost be apt to fret at the slow pro- 
gtess of reason, the still continuing difference 
of judgment and opinion, amongst those who 
are accounted the most intelligent, and give up 
all further hope. But when, by a lucky chance, 
we gain the confidence of men of real worth, 

We perceive, with pleasure, a greater degree of 

harmony than one would have imagined ; and 

that, with all their external variances, the 
good of all countries and religions are much 

alike. On the above-mentioned occasion, I 

received many very impertinent letters; but 

also some which, like yours, I hold inestimable. 
hes give me leave to express myself rather 
urt by one part of it. You seem to think it 
something most extraordinary, that I, a Jew, 
should speak in a respectful manner of the 





religion of Jesus; that I do not hate the 
Christians, launch no invectives at them, &c. 
I, therefore, suppose you give but few, if any, 
of my brethren credit for that sort of dis- 
cretion. But you will do us justice. Aben Ezra 
throws down only a few cursory remarks on 
the Christian religion; Maimonides, to my 
knowledge, never wrote against it; Orobio 
did; but with a degree of moderation that 
does him credit. He might be no more of a 
philosopher than his amicable antagonist, Lim- 
borch. Which of the two is the best inter- 
preter of Scripture text, I shall not investigate 
now. But, to me, Orobio seems to have pro- 
ceeded with the greater love of truth. One 
needs only read Limborch’s Preface. It is not 
for the sake of inquiry that those gentlemen 
commence a controversy, but for the sake of 
each having it his own way. I readily and 
most cordially concur in what you say of the 
morality of the New Testament. I fully be- 
lieve that Jesus himself did not teach, by a 
good deal, what Christian Rabbins have been 
preaching in his name for so many ages; for 
the sake of which they so frequently butchered 
people, and, now and then, were butchered 
themselves. Christianity like yours, sir, if 
universally adopted, would transform our earth 
into a Paradise. And in so important a busi- 
ness, who would carp at a name? Shall the 
purest system of Ethics be called Christianity ? 
Why not, if that answer any good purpose ? 
But this Christianity is actually an invisible 
church, consisting of Jews, Mahometans, and 
Chinese, in which Greeks and Romans must 
principally be counted. How strangely incon- 
gruent our opinions at times are! In history, 
the Greeks and the Romans are objects of our 
admiration; and on a comparison with their 
virtues, we must think very meanly of ourselves. 
Yet, whenever the reward of virtue, or which 
is the same thing, salvation, is to be awarded 
compendiously, Pagans either are not thought 
of at all, or contumeliously turned away. I was 
somewhat surprised at your question, —Why 
do I not seek to make proselytes? The duty 
of converting evidently results from the prin- 
ciple, that out of the pale of the converter’s 
church no salvation is to be expected. Since 
I, as a Jew, am not bound to adopt that position, 
as, according to the doctrine of the Rabbins, it 
is possible that the just and virtuous of every 
nation shall enjoy eternal felicity hereafter, 
the reason for proselyting falls to the ground ; 
nay, I am to forbear openly oppugning a reli- 
gion that has its good sides. ‘ La religion,’ 
say you, ‘est la culte du Dieu.’ Soitis. But 
every one knows that there is internal as well 
as external religion, between which a careful 
distinction must be made. The internal reli- 
gion of the Jews contains no other precepts than 
those of the religion of nature. These we are 
by all means bound to propagate, and I endea- 
vour to discharge that duty so much as is in my 
power; not to acknowledge it would be the 
height of uncharitableness ; although it also 
has its limits, and admits of modification. Our 
external religion, on the contrary, was never 
designed to be propagated, for its precepts are 
confined to a particular race, as well as to times 
and circumstances. We certainly think ours 
the best of all religions, because we believe it to 
be Divine; but it does not hence follow that it 
is absolutely the best. It is the best for us, 
and for our posterity ; the best for certain times, 
under certain circumstances, and with certain 
limitations. What external religion may be 
best for other nations, perhaps God has an- 
nounced to them likewise through prophets, 
or he has left it to their own judgment to de- 


cide the question. I do not know how that 
may be; and cannot say any thing positive 
about it. But this I know, that no external 
religion can be universal ; and that by making” ” 
proselytes, I am extending the religion of my 
forefathers beyond the boundaries originally 
prescribed to it. Finally, I know that I sin. 
cerely love all friends of wisdom and virtue; 
and that I esteem you, sir, with all my heart, 
believing you to be really what you appear to 
me in your letter. Moses MENDELssouNn.” 

From a Jong and erudite communication, by 
Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel, a divine and 
physician, circa 1650, we quote the following :— 

*¢ In Saragoza, about thirty years ago, there 
was a Christian woman, into BP en house there 
came a little girl (of eleven years of age, 
daughter to a neighbouring gentleman), richly 
adorned with jewels: this wretched woman, 
not thinking of a safer way to rob her than by 
killing her, cut her throat, and hid her under 
her bed. The girl was presently missed ; and, 
by information, they understood that she was 
seen to go into that house. They call a magis- 
trate to search the house, and find the girl dead. 
She confessed the fact; and as if she should 
have expiated her own guilt by destroying a 
Jew, though ever so innocent, she said she did 
it at the instigation and persuasion of one Isaac 
Jeshurun, for that the Jews wanted blood to 
celebrate their feast. She was hanged, and the 
Jew was apprehended, who being six times 
cruelly tortured, (they employing their wits in 
inventing unheard-of and insufferable torments, 
such as might gain Perillus the estimation of 
merciful and compassionate) still cries out of the 
falsehood of the accusation, saying, that that 
wickedness which he never committed, no not 
so much as in his dreams, was maliciously im- 
puted to him; yet, notwithstanding, he was 
condemned to remain close prisoner for twenty 
years (though he continued there only three), 
and to be fed there through a trough, upon the 
bread and water of affliction, being close mana- 
cled, and naked, within a four-square wall built 
for that purpose, that he might there perish in 
his own dung. This man’s brother, Joseph 
Jeshurun, is now living at this time in Ham. 
burgh. This miserable man calling upon God, 
beseeching him to shew some signal testimony 
of his innocence, and citing before his Divine tri- 
bunal the senators who had, with no more mercy 
than justice, thus grievously and inhumanly 
afflicted him. The blessed God wasa just judge; 
for the prince died suddenly at a banquet, the 
Sunday next ensuing the giving of the sen- 
tence: and, during the time of his imprison. 
ment, the aforesaid senators, by little and little, 
dropt away, and died, which was prudently ob- 
served by those few that yet remained; where- 
fore they resolved to deliver themselves by 
restoring him to his liberty, accounting it as a 
particular Divine providence. ‘This man came 
out well, passed throughout all Italy, where he 
was seen, to the admiration of all that had cog. 
nisance of his sufferings, and died, a few years 
since, at Jerusalem.” 

In fine, we cordially recommend the work to 
the serious: there is not aught in it to offend a 
Christian man; on the contrary, the reader, 
with a well-constituted mind, will rise refreshed 
and improved by an attentive perusal. 





Mitchell’s Australia. 
[Second notice : conclusion. ] 
THE route to the north-west, which the first 
expedition pursued, was undertaken in conse- 
quence of the vague reports of a runaway con- 
vict, who had for some years led a savage life 





among the natives, and described a large navie 
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gable river as rolling its sullen waters in that 
direction, This river was not discovered, and 
the country was found to be of acharacter very 
forbidding tosettlers. Australia Felix exhibits, 
on the contrary, in general, quite different 
features. ‘* Indeed, the two regions were as 
different in character, as the manners of their 
respective inhabitants. Instead of salsolecious 
deserts and mesembryanthemum, we now found 
a variety of every thing most interesting in a 
newly discovered country. Every day we 
passed over land, which, for natural fertility 
and beauty, could scarcely be surpassed; over 
streams of unfailing abundance, and plains 
covered with the richest pasturage. Stately 
trees, and majestic mountains, adorned the ever 
varying scenery of this region, the most austral 
of all Australia, and the best.’ The land 
in the vicinity of the Murray and Glenelg 
rivers was of an excellent description, contain. 
ing abundance of wood, without being entirely 
forest. In one part, the major “found a 
flowery desert, the richest parts of the adjacent 
country being quite covered with a fragrant 
white amaryllis in full bloom :”—~at other 
times, the appearance was such as to induce 
the spectator to fancy himself ranging in a 
well-kept park ; a species of grass, however, 
abounded in some places, which reached as high 
as the horses’ heads, and seemed a natural 
covert for the kangaroo, whose head was occa- 
sionally seen, as the timid creature watched 
the movements of the travellers. 

Beside a river, a curious sylvan bower was 
discovered ; which seems to have somewhat re- 
sembled, in construction, a bird’s nest. 

* At this spot we found a very small bower 
of twigs, only large enough to contain a child ; 
the floor was hollowed out, and filled with dry 
leaves and feathers, and the ground around 
had been cut smooth, several boughs having 
also been bent over it, so as to be fixed in the 
ground at both ends. The whole seemed con- 
nected with some mystic ceremony of the 
aborigines; but which the male natives with 
us could not explain. The gins, however, on 
being questioned, said it was usual to prepare 
such a bower for the reception of a new-born 
child.” 

The manner in which children are brought 
up, inures them to the privations and vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, to which they are ex- 
posed through life; and which they endure 
without any apparent inconvenience. 

“At this camp, where we lay shivering for 
want of fire, the different habits of the abori- 
gines and us, strangers from the north, were 
strongly contrasted. On that freezing night, 
the natives stripped off all their clothes (their 
usual custom) previous to lying down in the 
open air, their bodies being doubled round a 
few burning reeds. We could not understand 
how they bore the cold thus naked, when the 
earth was white with hoar frost; and they 
were equally at a loss to know how we could 
sleep in our tents without having a bit of fire 
beside us, to keep our bodies warm. For the 
support of animal heat, fire and smoke are 
almost as necessary to them, as clothes are to 
us; and the naked savage is not without some 
reason on his side, for, with fire to warm his 
body, he has all the comfort he ever knows; 
whereas we require both fire and clothing, and 
can, therefore, have no conception of the inten- 
sity of enjoyment imparted to the naked body of 
a savage by the glowing embrace of a cloud of 
smoke in winter, or in summer the luxury of a 
bath, which he may enjoy in any pool, when not 
content with the refreshing breeze that fans 
his sensitive body during the intense heat. 
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Amidst all this exposure, the skin of the Aus- 
tralian native remains as smooth and soft as 
velvet ; and it is not improbable, that the 
obstructions of drapery would constitute the 
greatest of his objections, in such a climate, to 
the permanent adoption of a civilised life.” 

The repugnance which the Australian savages 
have to the restraints of civilisation is remark- 
able. They have been known, after living 
from youth to manhood among the whites, to 
throw off their clothes and escape to the woods, 
choosing the freedom of their countrymen, with 
all its miseries, to the refinements and luxuries 
of civilised society. It is to be hoped that the 
promising female child, which the major carried 
to Sydney with him, and who was receiving a 
suitable education in his family, will not think 
of leaving her amiable protectors for the brutish 
company of the half-starved gins. Their guide, 
on arriving at Sydney, returned, without loss of 
time, to his native wilds at Bathurst. 

We are informed that ‘* these savages have 
a power of manipulating with their toes, so as 
to do many things surprising to the men who 
wear shoes, This power they acquire chiefly 
by ascending trees from their infancy, their 
mode of climbing depending as much on the 
toes as the fingers. With their toes they gather 
fresh-water mussels from the muddy bottom of 
rivers or lagoons, and the heaps of these shells 
beside their old fire-places, which are numerous, 
shew that this shell-fish is the daily food of, at 
least, the gins and children. In their attempts 
to steal from us, their toes were much em. 
ployed. They would tread softly on any article, 
seize it with their toes, pass it up the back, or 
between the arm and side, and so conceal it in 
the armpit, or between the beard and throat. 
The hoary old priest of the spitting tribe was 
intent on tricks of this sort, assisted by the tribe; 
while he, at the same time, chanted that ex- 
traordinary hymn, to ‘some deity,’ ordevil. It 
was evident that these people were actuated by 
superstitious ideas of some kind; but which, 
judging by their acts, had no connexion with 
any good principle. When the three old men 
paced thrice round our lowest position on the 
Darling, chanting their song, throwing their 
arms to the sky, and rubbing themselves with 
dust, arrangements were no doubt in progress 
for the destruction of strangers ; of whose good 
will towards them they had seen abundant 
proofs, not only in our conduct, but in the use- 
ful presents we had made them. They had 
no room for any suspicion of danger from us. 
Yet even in defence of such an implacable dis- 
position towards the civilised intruder, much 
may be urged. No reflecting man can witness 
the quickness and intelligence of the aborigines, 
as displayed in their instant comprehension of 
our numerous appliances, without feelings of 
anne: He must perceive that these peo- 
ple cannot be so obtuse as not to anticipate, in 
the advance of such a powerful race, the extirp- 
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a small artificial hollow, reminds us of the British 
barrows, and the withered branches of trees laid 
upon them are an affecting emblem of departed 
life. These people pay great respect to their 
deceased friends, long retaining the whitemourn. 
ing fillet around the head, and shewing a stil] 
stronger proof of unsophisticated grief and re. 
spect to the memory of relations, by the practice 
of erecting a hut over the grave, in which a 
brother or other near relative sleeps on a bed of 
rushes, until the body underneath is believed to 
have decayed. This feeling, with the avoidance 
of cannibalism, notwithstanding the famine to 
which these people must be often exposed, prove 
that they possess feelings superior to some other 
savage nations, and have dispositions sufticiently 
tractable for their fuqure civilisation. 

There are numerous limestone caves at Buree, 
the entrances of which are generally very small; 
and it may be believed many are entirely over. 
looked, but the passage widens, and often ex- 
tends toa surprising depth. The major entered 
one, and, by means of ropes and ladders, explored 
it, at considerablerisk. In the deepest crevices 
were found masses of breccia and lodes of osseous 
matter, and fossil shells; amongst which were 
the remains of various animals, several of the 
fragments belonging to species now extinct. 
The expedition lost an able assistant in the bo- 
tanical department by the death of Mr. Cun. 
ningham, who, having unfortunately parted 
from his companions, was unable to regain their 
tract, while they unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
pursue his footmarks, and, after wandering some 
days, during which his sufferings from thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, must have been great, he 
was unhappily killed by some natives with 
whom he had intended to pass the night. Major 
Mitchell, nevertheless, has collected in his travels 
twenty-eight new genera of plants, and he met 
with some very rare trees, particularly one bear- 
ing yellow flowers, of which it appears only one 
specimen was observed. 

There are many very judicious remarks on 
the location of settlers and the formation of 
villages, which it would be very advisable to 
attend to. Some difficulty now occurs in the 
opposition which is given to the direction of 
roads though private property ; but the obvious 
utility of good lines of communication must 
eventually impress individuals with the pro- 
priety of yielding their private claims for the 
advancement of the public good. There cannot 
be too much attention given to the proper posi- 
tion of villages, which may in future ages 
become the capital towns of extensive and well- 
peopled provinces; and assuredly those which, 
although now enjoying the honour of town 
houses and other public edifices, are disadvan- 
tageously situated, will be ultimately abandoned 
by a people who discover their inconveniences 
and defects. 

The surveyor-general usually adheres to 
native terms in preference to the arbitrary im- 


ation of their own, in a country which barely | position of unmeaning and improper appella- 


affords to them the means of existence. Such 
must be the conclusion in their minds, although 
it is to be hoped that the results of our invasion 
may be different; and that if these savage peo- 
ple do not learn habits of industry, a breed of 
wild cattle may, at least, compensate them for 
the loss of the kangaroo and opossum.” 

A lithographic print laughably illustrates the 
ingenuity of those adroit robbers, who are assail- 
ing the honest blacksmith by the most dexterous 
sleight of hand and sleight of toe evolutions. 

Their places of interment are remarkable, and 
a view is given of a cemetery laid out in walks, 
&c., with as much taste as in those of Liverpool 
or Kensal Green. The oval tumulus, raised in 


tious; and he very justly observes, that the 
privilege of giving local names should be re- 
stricted to those who explore the courses of 
rivers, or traverse and determine the bearing of 
coasts and mountain ranges. By allowing per- 
sons who may merely cross a river or hill to 
impose designations, as caprice or accident may 
dictate, maps become confused, and the mer'- 
torious exertions of those who professioually 
encounter the danger and difficulties of dis- 
covery and geographical survey, are overlooked. 
Several collisions of names appear already t0 
have taken place from this independent nom!- 
nation of natural objects; and it will be pro- 








bably some time before there is an agreement. 
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The major is an advocate for convict labour, |; The author laughs, and not unwisely, at every | for that time. All the world were going mad 
and, consequently, he would uphold the system thing round about him; and his humour, | the other day about white mustard-seed. ‘ Pray 
of transportation to the penal colonies. The though playful, is not deficient in pungency. | colonel,’ said I, ‘ what is white mustard-seed to 
roads, bridges, and all public works, have, in- We copy one of the papers, entitled “‘ The Age | you or me? Can’t we eat our bread and butter, 
deed, been constructed by the transports, who|of Wonders,” as distinguished by American | and sleep till six in the morning, without trou. 





were necessarily employed in that way; but it! characteristics :— 
is very questionable whether, in the absence of} ‘* My neighbour over the way, Colonel Swal- 
these unfortunate beings, free labour would not lowmore, thinks himself born in the age of 
have been more economical. Besides the dis- wonders; and no wonder he thinks so, for 
advantage of filling a rising and promising he reads the newspapers and believes them! 
colony with the worst members of society, it is It is astonishing how gravely the colonel 
found that, as a means of reclamation, the gulps down every crude lump of monstrous 
convict discipline is completely useless. The fudge the papers contain. Sea-serpents, 
committee of the House of Commons have had | 
it proved, from official returns and examination | talking pigs, and three-legged cats, are nothing 
of witnesses, that the effect is demoralising ;|to an appetite like his. He believes election- 
that, in fact, the convict, however strictly eering speeches and predictions of political 
coerced when in captivity, and prevented from/|quidnuncs. All is fish that comes to his net. 
shewing his real character, is, on emancipation, |‘ These are times! Mr. Titterwell ; these are 
found, with but few exceptions, to be more) times indeed !’ says he to me, with a most rueful 
vicious and incorrigible than when under con. | visage, as he lays down the newspaper—‘ What 
trol. This lamentable effect, so different from|are we coming to! People have got to such a 
what was expected by the legislature, is unde.| pass! Something is certainly going to happen 
niable; and now that the colony is so far ad-| before long. I’m really, really frightened to 
vanced, it is not only useless, but positively| think of it. There never were such doings in 
injurious to its best interests, to continue Aus-|my day. Positively I’ve got so now that I an’t 
tralia as a penal settlement. The person,|surprised at any thing!’ And so he shakes 
Terry, who lately died so immensely rich at | his head, hitches up his breeches, sticks his 
Sydney, appears to have been any thing but a| spectacles higher up his nose, and reads the} 
worthy member of the community. It would| wonders of the day over again. Twenty-eight | 
seem that the character is unchangeably affected | several times has this country been irretrievably | 
by the state of convict punishment; and the! ruined since I knew the colonel. Seven times) 
individuals feel through life, that they have|has the world come quite to an end. Nineteen 
lost caste, and cease to hope or care for —— have we had the hardest winter ever 
re-establishment in uncontaminated society. | known within the memory of the oldest inha- 

There is a comparative vocabulary of the|bitant. Twenty-one times there never was seen 
language of the natives, which is, of course,|such a backward spring. Forty-seven times 
very limited, and some conjectures as to the|the approaching session of congress has been 
origin of the inhabitants of the Australian |one of uncommon interest; and thirteen thou- 
islands. In the districts through which the|sand nine hundred and sixty-six times has death 
snatched away the best man upon earth, leaving 
mortals inconsolable and society with an im- 
mense void. ‘The mental agitations he has 
undergone in pondering upon the ‘ wonderful 
wonders’ that spring up as plenty as gras- 


expeditions passed, the major calculates that 
there might have been a scattered population 


of six thousand. The dialects are more varied 
than might be expected in so limited a number ; 
but the extent of country has produced a dis- 
junction of tribes. When Piper, the very in- 
telligent guide, found a party of natives whose 
language he could not understand, he said they 
spoke Irish ! 

The last settler beyond Kingdon Ponds was 
a Scottish farmer, who had preceded his fa- 
mily, and brought the fields of that remote 
district under luxuriant cultivation. This 
warm-hearted countryman treated the major 
and his party with much hospitality; and, re- 
lieved from the dread of the gauger, he had 
contrived to procure a drop of mountain-dew 
from ‘* a still nae far aff.” He seemed happy 
and comfortable; his chief solace in leisure 
hours, next to his Bible, being found in an old 
folio edition of Lindsay of Pitscotties’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of Scotland.” The place, on its allocation, 
had received no regular name; and when the 
major left, the farmer intrusted him with a 
memorial, which he requested might be laid 
before the proper authorities : its prayer was, 
that his tract of land might be called Strath- 
earn, of which place, it seems, he was a 
native, and, no doubt, often indulged in “ the 
Joy of grief,” when recollecting the happy days 
of youth spent in that delightful vale. 

The work is handsomely got up, and is em- 
bellished with a map and ninety illustrations 
from original drawings. 


described ; for the colonel takes an immense 
interest in public affairs, and cannot see the 
universe go to ruin about his ears without pangs 
of sympathy. Whatever molehill he stumbles 
upon, he makes a mountain of it. He thought 
the Salem mill-dam absolutely necessary to the 
balance of power, and was certain that the 
bridge over Peg’s Run was the only means of 
saving the nation. He went to bed in a great 
fright on reading in the paper that Emerson’s 
‘ Spelling-book’ would overthrow the liberties 
of the country; and he was struck with the 
deepest alarm when he heard of the feud that 
had broken out between the houses of cor- 
rection and reformation about a cart-load of 
chips. I shall never forget the anxiety that 
beset him last summer when the city council 
could not come to a choice about the super- 
intendent of drains. The newspapers were full 
of the affair, and the colonel, I verily believe, 
would have worried himself into a nervous 
fever had this alarming schism between the two 
branches of the city government been carried 
much further. ‘A strange affair, Mr. Titter- 
well; a very mysterious affair,’ said he. ‘ There 
are some dark, under-ground maneuvres going 
on in this matter, depend upon it; and, really, 
the mayor and aldermen’ — here he turned up 
the whites of his eyes and shook his head: 
heaven only knows what he thought of those 
great dignitaries. However, the affair of the 
drains got through without any great cata- 
strophe to folks above ground, that ever I could 
learn, and the colonel’s consternation subsided 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
{In continuation from No. 1126.} 
Yankee Norsons (No. 5) is the title of a 
jocular and smart series of jeux d’esprit ; to 
which we are introduced by a merry Preface. 








| without white mustard-seed ? 
| the use of minding the dolts in the newspapers, 
crook-necked squashes, consumption cured, | who tell you that white mustard-seed is better 
{than meat, drink, and sunshine, and that we 
|shall all die untimely deaths unless we take 
| white mustard-seed ?? The colonel could not 


hoppers in his wonderful age, are not to be|I 


bling our heads about white mustard-seed ? 
| Didn’t we fight the battles of the revolution 
| without white mustard-seed? Didn’t Samson 
| carry off the gates of Gaza without white mus« 
| tard-seed ? Didn’t your blessed old grandmo- 
ther knit stockings and live to the age of ninety 


Then, what’s 


understand it: it was a great mystery indeed, 
but the newspapers were full of it, and he was 
convinced white mustard-seed had something in 
it, that would come out in due time. White 
mustard-seed, however, has had its day; and 
the colonel has probably taken to saw-dust, as 
I heard him talk of Dr. Graham last week. 
But of all mortals, the colonel is the most prone 
to sympathise with the unfortunate public upon 
the loss of great men. I popped in upon him 
the day before yesterday, and found him lament. 
ing a huge public calamity. Three great men 
had fallen in Israel ; an eminent clergyman, an 
eminent country representative, and an eminent 
dealer in salt fish on Long Wharf. The colonel 
was triply dolorous upon the matter ; society, 
business, politics, had suffered an immense loss, 
—a loss incalculable, irreparable, and so forth. 
I assured the colonel there was no great cause 
for apprehension, for the world was pretty sure 
to turn round once in twenty-four hours, whe- 
ther great men died or lived. ‘ The fact is, 
colonel,’ said I, ‘great men may die as fast as 
they please for aught I care. I have never been 
frightened by the death of one of them since an 
adventure that happened to me in my ninth 
year, when I lived in the country.’ * What is 
that?’ asked the colonel. ‘ I’ll tell you,’ said 
‘On a certain day,—a day never to be for- 
gotten by me, news arrived in town that the 
governor was dead. No sovereign prince, pon- 
tiff, or potentate on the face of the earth, ever 
appeared so gigantic and formidable to my child- 
ish eyes as that harmless gentleman the Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts. Imagine the shock 
occasioned by this announcement! Straightway 
the bells began tolling, people collected in groups, 
quidnuncs scoured from place to place, gossips 
chattered, children gaped in dumb astonish- 
ment, and old women with dismal faces ran 
about croaking ‘ the governor is dead !’ Tome 
these things seemed to betoken the general 
wreck of nature, for how the order of the uni- 
verse could subsist after the death of the 
governor, was beyond my comprehension. I 
expected the sun and moon to fall, the stars to 
shoot from their spheres, and my grandfather’s 
mill-pond to upset. The horrible forebodings 
under which I lay down to sleep that night, are 
not to be described, and it was a long time ere 
I could close my eyes. In the morning I was 
awakened by a dreadful rumbling noise. ‘ The 
governor is dead !’ I exclaimed, starting up in 
a terrible fright. The noise continued: I lis- 
tened, and discovered it to be nothing more than 
my old grandmother grinding coffee! The 
effect of this prodigious anticlimax can hardly 
be imagined ; never in my life was I so puzzled 
and confounded as at the first moment ef this 
discovery. ‘What!’ said I to myself, ‘ is the 
governor dead and yet people grind coffee ? 
Then it seems we are to eat our breakfast just 
as if nothing bad happened. Is a great man of 
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no more consequence than this?’ A new ray 
of light broke in upon me; I fell to pondering 
upon the occurrence, and five minutes’ ponder- 
ing completely demolished the power supreme 
with which many a pompous owl had stalked 
through my imagination. From that moment, 
governors, town-clerks, selectmen, representa- 
tives, justices of the peace, and great people of 
every degree, lost nine-tenths of their import- 
ance in my eyes, for I plainly saw the world 
could do without them. How often in after 
life have I applied the moral of this incident ! 
How much moving eloquence and dire denun- 
ciation have I passed by with the remark— 
* That is a great affair, no doubt, but it won't 
stop a coffee-mill.’ ” 

From a chapter on metaphysics, we borrow a 

ssage. 

*** All things (said the doctor), whether in 
heaven or upon the earth, or in the waters 
under the earth, whether small or great, visible 
or invisible, animate or inanimate; whatever 
the eye can see, or the ear can hear, or the nose 
can smell, or the fingers touch ; finally, what- 
ever exists or is imaginable in rerum natura, 
past, present, or to come,—all may be abstrac- 
tions.’ ‘ Indeed !’ said Uncle Tim ; ‘ pray what 
do you make of the abstraction of a red cow ?” 
*A red cow,’ said the doctor, * considered 
metaphysically, or as an abstraction, is an 
animal possessing neither hide nor horns, 
bones nor flesh, but is the mere type, eidulon, 
and fantastical semblance of these parts of a 
quadruped. It has a shape without any sub- 
stance, and no colour at all, for its redness is 
the mere counterfeit or imagination of such. 
As it lacks the positive, so is it also deficient 
in the accidental properties of all the animals 
of its tribe, for it has no locomotion, stability, 
or endurance; neither goes to pasture, gives 
milk, chews the cud, nor performs any other 
function of a horned beast, but is a mere 
creature of the brain, begotten by a freak of 
the fancy, and nourished by a conceit of the 
imagination.” ‘A _ dog's foot!’ exclaimed 
aunt Judy; ‘all the metaphysics under the 
sun wouldn’t make a pound of butter.’ * That's 
a fact !" said uncle Tim.” 

Boston seems liable to be quizzed a little 
for its literary and scientific pursuits. Thus, 
in a voyage through its streets, we find the 
journal runs, — 

* Two p.m. Hauled upon the lee braces 
and bore up through Federal Street, Milk 
Street, and Kilby Street; saw a good many 
jackasses, and knocked down three auction. 
eers ;—found the wind rising. Bore away, 
and stood up State Street: sharks all gone, 
- and only a few lame ducks left. Made sail 
and ran up Washington Street. Birds of 
paradise, wagtails, baboons, puppies, and all 
such animals in abundance. Passing the Old 
South, saw a black crow and several owls. 
Off Marlborough House found the water very 
cold,—certain sign of shallows. Kept the 
helm steady, hove the lead and looked out 
sharp: reefed the topsails, tacked and stood 
up Winter Street, with a strong breeze right 
in our teeth. Filled away through Tremont 
Street: shoals of odd fish coming down from 
the state house, most of them very scaly fry. 
Took in sail; bent a cable; randown Hanover 
Street, and came to anchor at half-past 2 p.m. 
—General Remarks. The natives of all the 
coasts we have visited are very much given 
to trading, especially in notions. They seem 
disposed to sell every thing. Wives are 
almost always bought with money. Their 
appetites are voracious, and they are extrava- 
gantly fond of a certain food called hhumm- 
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bugg, which they swallow in crude lumps, and 
suffer strange fits of madness while under its 
effects. WVoyagers who go among them should 
by all means furnish themselves with a large 
supply of this commodity, for nothing will gain 
a surer welcome. They ride a great deal on 
hobbies, and, when fairly mounted, will cut the 
strangest capers imaginable. It is not always 
possible to understand their language, for many 
of the natives are addicted to a jargon called 
kaant, which is the hardest dialect in the world 
to interpret. A good many things are manu- 
factured by them, particularly an article called 
phudge. Various attempts have been made to 
civilise these people; but as long as voyagers 
continue to supply them with hhummbugg, 
there seems little hope of them. There is a 
region in this country called Ward No. 5, 
which we did not visit, as we were informed 
we should run great hazard of not getting away 
again. A trading vessel, called the Poor Gen- 
tleman, visited that quarter last year, and cast 
anchor on a very rocky spot called the Stone 
Jug, which held so fast, she has not been able 
to start her anchor to this day.” 

There is a fair satire upon tee-totalism, or 
utter abstinence from drinking, by supposing 
the institution of a similar society against all 
eating ! 

“ The ancient philosopher, when he had a 
mind to eat, opened his mouth; the moderns, 
when they have a mind either to eat or drink, 
are afraid to do any such thing as opening their 
mouths. This is a scientific age, and we have 
so wonderfully improved on the practice of the 
ancients, that we must study books and hear 
lectures, before we can be sure that it is safe to 
eat a potato. I, for my part, wonder how our 
grandfathers and great - grandfathers, those 
tough old fellows, kept soul and body together. 


They ate their victuals and went about their 


business. It is a positive fact, they had no 
dietetics — they had no system; Heavens and 
earth ! is it possible? Yes, they had no such 
thing as a system, that necromantic machine 
which carries every thing onward nowadays. 
They ate whenever they wanted, and as much 
as they wanted; never troubled themselves 
about physiology, and did not know whether 
they had one stomach or halfadozen. They 
had no such scientific lights to illuminate the 
dark subjects of chewing and swallowing, as 
their more knowing descendants possess : they 
never thought of opening their mouths by rule, 
or wagging their jaws by the pendulum of a 
clock, or weighing their bread by half ounces, 
or philosophising upon fried pancakes and 
roasted pigs’ tails, or smelling alcohol in cider, 
or snufting poison in a cup of coffee, or cogi- 
tating upon the gastric juice, digestion, chylifi- 
cation ; and doctoring, and cosseting, and cod- 
dling their stomachs in the ten thousand delight. 
ful scientific ways that modern system-mongers 
have invented. Our ancestors were certainly 
unfortunate, and it is impossible not to pity 
their ignorance. They lived to ninety, and 
never suspected they were poisoning themselves 
all their lifetime. Never shall 1 forget the 
nervous horror of my old grandmother when 
she came home from one of the lectures of Dr. 
Sawdust, who had been proving that coffee was 
poison. The old lady had drank four cups a 
day ever since she was ten years old. She 
immediately clapped on her spectacles, sat down 
with a piece of chalk, and made a calculation of 
the quantity. She could hardly believe her 
eyes when she discovered that she had swal- 
lowed seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty-eight gallons of poison! * Better late 





than never,’ she exclaimed. ‘I won’t be 


— ————— 
poisoned any longer, not I!’ And 80, at the 
age of ninety, she reforms her diet, fully per. 
suaded that to go on drinking coffee would 
kill her sooner or later. Another old lady, on 
hearing that tea was intoxicating, had nearly 
gone into fits, and is in great affliction at the 
thought that she has been fuddled every day 
for sixty years without knowing any thing 
aboutit. With the great abundance of wisdom 
upon these matters that we are now blessed 
with, prospects are surely very encouraging, 
If we believe the vegetable-diet wiseacres, who, 
of course, know all about it, human life is to 
be wonderfully increased in duration: they 
talk of Methusaleh and his great uncles as 
familiarly as maidens of fifteen do of puppy. 
dogs. The danger seems to be that people will 
live too long. True it is, that none of this 
cabbage-fed tribe have yet given any strong 
signs of longevity; they all die off most un. 
accountably just as they are on the point of 
beginning to live a thousand years. However, 
this must be a mere freak of nature, who often 
takes a malicious pleasure in confounding the 
wisest of our calculations. The * Sawdust 
Journal,’ a newspaper which has been for some 
time established in this city, must, we think, 
convince any man who will take the trouble to 
read it, that eating is a very dangerous busi- 
ness. It is astounding to perceive what mul- 
titudes have died of roast beef, mutton broth, 
and suchlike slow poisons. A considerate man 
wonders to find himself alive, and is fully con- 
vinced that he ought to have been dead long 
ago. But to shew that people are at last fairly 
awake on this subject, and are determined not 
to sit still and be poisoned any longer, we make 
the following extract from the editor’s corre- 
spondence : — 

** € To the Editor of the * Sawdust Journal,’ 

Gooseborough, December 25, 1837. 

*¢ Friend Withershins: —I wrote to you, 
some time since, for the ‘ Library of Starva- 
tion,’ and the *‘ Sawdust Journal ;’ I hope you 
will send those excellent publications as soon as 
possible, with any other works you may have 
on the subject of short commons. Public at- 
tention is now strongly turned towards these 
subjects, and we really hunger and thirst after 
every thing in the shape of bare bones. Doctor 
Sawdust has been lecturing in this place, and 
produced quite an excitement: his proofs of 
the pernicious consequences of eating food were 
in the highest degree convincing ; people dis- 
covered themselves to be sick who never dreamt 
of thé thing befure: indeed, it is very clear 
that, but for Dr. Sawdust, we should never 
know half our misfortunes. Flesh meat is now 
held in utter abomination among us. People 
are turning their pigs out of doors at a great 
rate ; all the cows are cashiered, and the poultry 
have been obliged to cut and run. As for a 
beef-steak, I need not say, such a thing is not 
to be had for love or money: sausages are 
entirely out of demand, except snch as are 
stuffed with red baize and turnips ; and I verily 
believe the ghost of a sheep’s head would 
frighten the whole community. Flesh, in fact, 
is quite out of the question, and nothing is fish 
that comes to net here; a man could not get 
even a salt eel for his supper. All the dogs 
have run mad, and every cat in the town has 
departed this life. I hope, friend Withershins, 
we shall have the pleasure of beholding your 
hatchet face among us before long. You would 
be delighted to see the sharpness of our noses, 
the prominence of our cheek-bones, and the 
beautiful lanternlike transparency of our jaws. 
The good work is going on, although a great 
many among us are going off ; this, however, 
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cannot be owing to their change of diet, but to 
the roast turkeys they ate last winter. There 
is a class of young ladies at Mrs. Nippo’s 
boarding-house, who are living (those, I mean, 
who still survive) in exact adherence to the 
principles of Dr. Sawdust, and find their com- 
plexions highly improved by it. They have 
excellent soup, made of pebble-stones boiled in 
clear spring water; sometimes they strain it 
through a colander of turnip-tops; but this the 
Doctor calls high living. The sawdust dough- 
nuts never give them the heartburn; and if 
you shake a bunch of radishes at them once a 
week, it is-all they want. You never saw a 
more beautiful and interesting sight than these 
young ladies; they resemble fair and delicate 
cabbage-plants growing under the shady side of 
abarn. Their strength is so much improved 
by their diet, that they have no occasion for 
exercise, and never feel the least desire to walk 
about. Indeed, this would be somewhat hazard. 
ous, for one of them being abroad on a windy 
day last week, was accidentally blown against 
the side of a newly painted house, where she 
stuck till somebody came to her relief. Since 
this catastrophe, they have all kept within 
doors ; which, in fact, is much the best way for 
true sawdtistarians. Since writing the above, 
Ihave received accounts from the neighbouring 
town of Noodleton, where Dr. Sawdust has also 
been lecturing. ‘he good work is going on 
there. The people have given up eating en- 
tirely. Most of them do nothing but gape, 
though even this is censured as a superfluous 
luxury, as well as the practice of sucking fog 
through rye straws. Tee-total Fast-Day-For- 
ever Associations are rapidly forming. Several 
people have sewed up their mouths, and assure 
me the sensation is delightful; others hold 
back, aud think that knocking their teeth out 
is going far enough. However, the general cry 
is ‘go ahead,’ and I think these last must 
knock under, in spite of their teeth. Brother 
Sappy lectured on water-porridge last evening, 
and delighted a most enthusiastic audience. 
He gave a flaming description of carrots, and 
the mention of onions brought tears into every 
eye. He means next week to take up the ques- 
tion on the moral qualities of baked beans. 
We are all as thriving as corn-stalks ; there is 
hot a face in the town that is not pea-green. 
** Yours most emaciatingly, 
**Srmon SCARECROW.’ 
_ We have only to add to these pieces of amus- 
ing drollery, that there are, also, some clever 
Poetical compositions in this volume of very 
agreeable light reading. 
(To be continued.]} 





A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archao- 
logy of the Middle Ages: including Words 
used by ancient and modern Authors in treat- 
tng of Architectural and other Antiquities : 
with Etymology, Definition, Description, and 
Historical Elucidation: also, Biographical 
Notices of Ancient Architects. By John 
Britton, F.S.A., author of the “ Architec- 
tural and the Cathedral Antiquities of Eng- 

d,” and of other publications. Illustrated 
by numerous engravings, by J. Le Keux. 
London, 1838. Longman and Co.; and the 
Author. 

Tatts part concludes the very valuable work of 
Ir, Britton, whose care and discrimination, 

towed upon every part, have rendered it a 
most acceptable publication for general intelli. 

a and particular reference. The definition 

terms is excellent, and we need only mention 
door and “ gate,” and their compounds, in 

Proof of their accuracy; but cupola and dome, 





column and pillar, order and style, &c. &c. 
are equally well defined and clearly explained. 

—. on the names cross and crypt (beau- 
tifully illustrated by engravings), and porch 
and portico, the information is ample; and 
we are taught the forms peculiar to the first, 
as buildings belonging to the middle ages, and 
adapted to our northern clime. 

In other parts we find the condensed ac- 
counts of objects plainly written, so as to be 
perfectly intelligible to the inquirer: thus, 
enamel, masonry, pavement, pulpit, screen, 
tapestry, shrine, &c. &c. &c., are all described 
with curious and interesting information. 

Elsewhere the errors of preceding authors 
are corrected, and such words as cromlech, 
cusp, ymber, are rescued from misrepresenta- 
tions. But one of the most meritorious features 
is that of reference to a multitude of acknow- | 
ledged authorities; and the labour of Mr. 
Britton, great in other respects, must have 
been excessive in this research. Truly does he 
say in his Preface: — 

“In the following pages, the reader will ob- 





serve a great number of references to authors | 
and authorities; for it has been the author's | 
invariable practice to make every writer re- 
sponsible for his own statements and opinions. | 
Fidelity of quotation has been carefully at-| 
tended to. Anxious and eager to do justice to 
all preceding and contemporary authors, and ' 
even to rivals and foes, the author has referred 
to every book and authority that has been | 
used ; and he trusts it will be admitted that he! 
has spoken candidly and generously of all.” 

The plates by J. Le Keux are worthy of his | 
reputation; and forty-two of them, each con- | 
taining various architectural forms, details, and | 


subjects, may of themselves be regarded as an} 
Ocular Dictionary in a universal language. | 
' 
| 


Altogether, for honest application and zealous 
digging into the very foundations of the struc- 
ture, thence tracing it to its topmost pinnacle, 
through all its parts and connexions, we are, 
bound to say, that this volume is most 4 
serving. It is, indeed, a copious and per- 
spicuous illustration of professional and archeo- 
logical terms. 








MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Alphabetical Proportion; or, Scientific Prin. 
ciples: with Diagrams, &c. By A. Boon, 
Land Surveyor. Library of Fine Arts. | 

Nor having the diagrams, nor the means of) 

reproducing them, we can give our readers no| 

idea of this curious and original little book. It! 
is a geometry of the letters of the alphabet, and 
is, altogether, so strange a performance, that 
we cordially recommend every body to procure 

* A Boon on Stone;” as the lithographic il- 

lustrations are inscribed. 

The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Sta- 
tistics, of Eastern India. Vol. III. Puraniya, 
Ronggopoor, and Assam. By Montgomery 
Martin. 8vo. Pp.713. London, 1838. Allen 
and Co. 

Tuts work is now concluded, and we can only 

repeat our previous opinion, that it is one of 

the most valuable additions to the literature of 
the present day. Mr. Martin has completed 
his task in a most able and judicious manner. 


Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North Ame- 
rica, &c. &c. By David Stevenson, Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. pp. 320. London, 1838. 
Weale. 

THE prodigious enterprise of North America, 

in canals, railroads, steamers, &c. &c. furnishes 

ample matter for survey of great value to the 
engineers of all countries; and we consider 





Sel 
that Mr. Stevenson has rendered a most useful 
service to the profession, and the public, by 
thus laying before them an account of the deve- 
lopement of transatlantic speculation in these 
important works. From what has been done, 
from what is doing, from successful experiments, 
and from errors, much is to be learned. 

A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
By Isaac Nordheimer. 8vo. pp. 280. Lon- 
don, 1838. Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuts is one of those elaborate treatises, pecu- 

liar to Germany and the Germans; and valu- 

able from the enormous and most laborious 
research which has been given in order to 
render such a work perfect. ‘To scholars this 
grammar will supply an example of what is to 
be achieved by perseverance, for nothing but 

perseverance could ever have produced such a 

book as the present. Itis a great addition to 

our stores of Hebrew works. 

A New Illustration of the latter Part of Daniel's Last 
Vision and Cee §e., ry James Farquharson, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Pp. 2 (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.; Edin- 
burgh, J ; Aberd Brown and Co,)—After the 
many attempts at explaining the prophecies of Daniel, 
and often, as we think, hazardous and injurious theories 
respecting the Apocalypse, we are glad to see in this 
volume little more than an anxious endeavour to prove 
that historical events amply confirm and elucidate the 





| prophetic writings of Daniel, which ought, therefore, to 


received as revelations from God. 

Conversations on the El t Metaphysics, by Claude 
Buffier. 12mo. pp, 200. (Bath, Simms, and Collings ; 
London, Whittaker.) —A translation by Mr. Rt. Pennell, 
M.A, of Oxford, of the shrewd old French Jesuit, pub- 
lished above a hundred years ago, is not undeserving of 
the philosophical notice, though Reid and later authors 
have gone far beyond his system in the exploration of 
mind and matter. 

The Guide to Trade; the Printer. Pp. 87. (London, 
Knight.)—A very useful guide to all who have to do with 
the press; describing its various parts and materials, and 
teaching how to estimate and correct its performances. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTH MEETING: NEWCASTLE. 
(Fifth notice.) 

FRIDAY. 

Fripay’s proceedings will almost close the 
papers of the present meeting; those of the 
few Sections that met on Saturday, together 
with the papers we have been necessitated to 

withhold, will be the wind-up in our next. 


Section A.—Mathematics and Physics. 


Sir T. Brisbane stated the result of an ex 
periment to ascertain the difference of longitude 
between Greenwich and Edinburgh, by observa- 
tions made with twelve of Mr. Dent’s chrono. 
meters, and carried by land from Greenwich 
and back again. Chronometers are exceedingly 
delicate instruments; and though the com- 
nee easy motion of sailing on the sea does 
not much disturb them, to convey them by 
land is a very difficult operation. In the 
present case, however, the result was most 
satisfactory ; for after travelling 400 miles, re- 
maining in Edinburgh for several days, and 
returning again, the difference was found to be 
only the 500th part of a second. 

ors Whewell described the nature of 
the apparatus employed by Mr. Bunt, under 
his direction, for ascertaining the level between 
the Bristol and the British Channels; the re- 
sult of which survey was given by Mr. W. on 
a preceding day, and reported in the Literary 
Gazette. ‘The learned professor then read a 
letter from Mr. Airy, the astronomer royal, 
describing the mode adopted by him for cor- 
recting the magnetic influence on the needle by 
the iron steam-ship, the Rainbow, which was 
so great as to render it very dangerous to navi- 
gate the vessel in the open sea. The deviation 
was in some cases as great as 70 degrees, when 
the ship’s head was turned round not more than 
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20 degrees. The mode of correction is very 


ingenious—.a spark struck out, as Sir John 
Herschel observed, from the warm and ever 
fertile brain of the astronomer royal, and con- 
sists in influencing the needle on land, by means 
of operating upon it with iron, until the varia- 
tion is as great as that caused by the vessel, and 
then the correcting that deviation by counter 
bodies of iron. The whole apparatus is then 
taken on board ship, and the representative of 
the ship’s magnetic influence being removed, 
the influence of the ship itself is of course cor. 
rected by that which corrected its representative. 

Professor Lloyd presented a recalculation of 
the Irish magnetic report, laid before a former 
meeting of the Association: and Major Sabine 
read a brief notice respecting the report on the 
magnetic survey of Great Britain; and a note 
on the report of the variation in the magnetic 
intensity of the globe. 

The following papers read, and accounts 
given, are of that character described in a for- 
mer Number, and classed to be ‘ sparingly 
treated,’’ being too abstruse for a popular 
lengthened report :— 

Ist. ‘On an Ocular Parallax in Vision, and 
on the Law of Visible Direction,’ by Sir David 
Brewster. The existence of an ocular parallax, 
which is the measure of the deviation of the 
visible from the real direction of objects, has 
been experimentally proved by Sir D. Brewster. 

Assuming that the cornea and bottom of the 
retina have the same centre of curvature, which 
is correct, the line of visible direction would 
coincide with the line of real direction, if there 
were no crystalline lens. Minute deviations, 
however, are caused by the refractions on the 
surfaces of the crystalline; although at an in- 
clination of 30° to the axis the deviation is no 
more than half a degree, a quantity too small 
to interfere with the purposes of vision. Ata 
greater inclination the deviation increases ; 
but, as vision out of the axis is not distinct, 
and as the distinctness decreases according to 
the inclination of the incident ray, such de- 
viation cannot be ascertained by ordinary ob- 
servation: and hence, Sir D. Brewster says, the 
mechanical principle of D’Alembert and the law 
of Dr. Reid are substantially true. The eye, 
however, has not the property of seeing visible 
points in their real directions. 

Mr. Whewell considered Reid’s law to be 
strictly correct, and sufficient to explain the 
very complicated phenomena. 

2d. ‘On certain new Phenomena of Dif. 
fraction,’ by Sir David Brewster. They may 
be represented a formula differing from 
Fresnel’s only in the size of a. In phenomena 
previously observed, the quantity a is always 
positive: a being negative, is the characteristic 
of the new. They are rendered visible by 
lenses of different foci in contact with the 
diffracting body, and the fringes belong to a 
value of —a equal to the focal distance of the 
lens. The fringes in the new experiment are 
produced by the secondary waves diverging 
from a point between the diffracting body and 
the luminous centre, whose distance from the 
former is a. 

3d. ‘On an Analogous Series of New Phe- 
nomena of Diffraction when produced by a 
Transparent Diffracting Body,’ by Sir David 
Brewster, exhibiting a series of splendidly co- 
loured luminous bands, symmetrical or other. 
wise, according to the regularity or irregularity 
of the section of the diffracting body. These 
phenomena, the several methods by which they 
are produced, and their theory, Sir David 
Brewster explained. 

4th. *On the Combined Action of Grooved 





Metallic and Transparent Surfaces upon Light,’ 


by Sir David Brewster. The phenomena were 
new and of a very singular kind; bands, on the 
spectra, produced by various methods, like those 
caused by the action of nitrous gas on the 
spectrum, varying with the distance of the 
grooves, with the relation of the dark and lu- 
minous intervals, and with the inclination of 
the incident ray. 

Sir D. Brewster was of opinion that, and 
explained how, the phenomena were produced 
on the principles of interference. 

With this opinion and explanation, Sir J. 
Herschel rose to express his concurrence ; and, 
after some time had elapsed, again rose and 
said, that the Section should not attribute the 
silence that prevailed to apathy towards the 
splendid researches of Sir David Brewster, but 
rather to the extreme difficulty, almost impos- 
sibility, to follow with sufficient rapidity for dis. 
cussion such an absolute torrent of new matter. 
The discoveries of Sir David Brewster, whether 
considered in relation to their succession of each 
other, orto the instruction they conveyed, equally 
filled us with astonishment and delight. 

5th. * Remarks on the Propagation of Light 
in Crystals,’ by Sir W. R. Hamilton. A con- 
siderable and important class of the phenomena 
of light in crystals was explained upon dyna- 
mical principles. Much, however, still remains 
to be done, Sir W. H. observed, before it could 
be said that a perfect theory of light is obtained. 

No discussion ensuing, Sir J. Herschel spoke 
to the importance of Sir W. Hamilton’s views, 
and attributed the silence to the general feeling 
that the subject was too vast to be at once 
grasped by any one. 

An ancient compass and astronomical box, 
belonging to His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, was then exhibited, and a description 
of it read by the secretary. The instrument, 
upon which was neither maker’s name nor 
date, was of a curious and complicate arrange- 
ment. From the east point being spelt Est, 
and the west point Yest, it was considered that 
it might have been made in Holland. The 
variation of the needle marked one point east, 
proves it to be upwards of 200 years old. 

The secretary next read Mr. Snow Harris’s 
‘Report of Meteorological Observations made 
at Plymouth,’ and exhibited plates and tables 
in elucidation; more particularly the one 
shewing the curve of mean annual pressure, as 
indicated by the barometer, for every hour of 
the day. 

Sir J. Herschel remarked, that that little 
curve presented the mean of 8760 observations. 
He had never expected to see so defined a 
result obtained in the climate of England. 
How clearly it shewed to the eye the important 
difference between the parts of the diurnal 
curve belonging to the day and to the night. 

Professor Lloyd had heard of an announce- 
ment of a discovery by Dove, which, if verified 
by future test, will prove of the utmost im- 
portance. Dove has calculated, from observa- 
tions with the wet bulb hygrometer, the 
tension of the vapour in the atmosphere for each 
hour, and having subtracted this from the 
total indication of the hourly barometric pres- 
sure, found that the variation of the height of 
the remainder disappears. Hence he concludes, 
that the fluctuations of the barometer are alone 
due to the difference of watery vapour con- 
tained in the atmosphere. 

Sir J. Herschel considered that there would 
be an end to differences of day and night pres- 
sure, to atmospheric tides, to almost all we had 
been doing for many years. 

Professor Stevelly thought, that as the ten- 





sion of the vapour in a column of alr would 
still vary by day and night, and admit.of other 
charges, the variations, barometric pressure, 
atmospheric tides &c., would remain as before 
but be now assigned to a true cause. P 

Professor Chevallier exhibited tables, and the 
several formule and coefficients requisite for 
calculating heights by barometric observations, 

Mr. E. Hodgkinson detailed observations on 
temperature made by him within the last year, 
chiefly in mines at Northwitch in Cheshire, at 
depths of 328, 329, 330, and 360 yards. 

Mr. Russell gave a description of an appara- 
tus, to shew the connexion of magnetism with 
the wind, invented by Mr. Watt of Laswade, 
Four small magnets in a vertical position, 
suspended from a horizontal bar, balanced on a 
steel point and agate cup, under a glass shade, 
had been observed, by Mr. Watt, to have al. 
ways the same direction as the wind, and to 
have an annual motion like that of the earth, 


SECTION B.—Chemistry. 


The first paper read was ‘ On Galactin,’ by 
Dr. Thomson. Galactin is the chief ingre- 
dient of the sap of the cow-tree, or Galacto. 
dendron utile, of South America, the cream, as 
it were, thrown up by the sap on standing. 
Its specific gravity is 0°969. Insoluble in’ wa- 
ter, soluble in alcohol and ether. It dissolves 
readily in turpentine and olive-oil ; but does 
not combine with potash nor form a soap. Its 
constituents are— 

6 atoms carbon = 4:5, or percent 72 
6 ++ hydrogen = 0°75 12 
1 +. oxygen =1 j 


625 
being isometric with Brazil wax, which does 
not, according to Mr. Brande, form a soap with 
potash. 

A paper was then read by the secretary, and 
a drawing exhibited of Lieut. Morrison’s in- 
strument for measuring the electricity of the 
atmosphere. The public are already sufficiently 
acquainted with the pros and cons of the utility 
of this electrometer. 

A paper, by Mr. J. C. Blackwell, ‘ On the 
Formation of Crystals of Silver by the Contact 
of Brass with Nitrate of Silver,’ followed. 

A paper was next read ‘ On the Resin of 
Gamboge and its Salts,’ by Prof. Johuston, 
who exhibited specimens of resinous substances 
found in coal-mines, which he considered ex- 
udations from the trees of which coal was 
formed. 

Mr. Maugham read a paper ‘ On a new Com- 
pound of Carbon and Hydrogen.’ The parti- 
culars of which have previously appeared in 
our columns, in our reports of the London 
Electrical Society. 

The secretary read a letter from Prof. Hare, 
of Philadelphia, ‘ On the Fusion of Platinum. 
The discovery of the mode therein described, 
and the invention of the apparatus, were 
claimed by Mr. Maugham, who stated that the 
very apparatus which Prof. Hare called his, 
had been invented by himself, and purchased 
by Prof. Hare in London. 

Section C.— Geology and Geography. 

The Geographical Section met at the usual 
hour (the Geological Section having gone 
on an excursion to Tynemouth), when Sir 
George Back, on taking the chair, said: — 
The vast importance of our possessions 18 
India, and the daily increasing interest = 
in that great country as we trace the onwar 
march of civilisation, and, more especially, the 
aspect of affairs on the north-western frontier at 
this moment, must forcibly impress upon every 
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one how highly desirable it was that we should be 
well acquainted with its geography and natural 
resources ; he had, therefore, great pleasure in 
calling upon Major Jervis, an officer who had 
already been employed many years on the 
Indian survey, and was now about to take 
upon himself its conduct, to give an account 
of the progress and present state of the trigono- 
metrical survey in India. 

Major Jervis said :—It is with some diffi- 
dence that I venture to address this large as- 
sembly on the subject of the survey of India, 
and the geography of those vast and interest- 
ing regions in which I am destined to direct | 
the important geodetical investigations for the | 


determination of the earth’s figure, and other | 





thus, in the year 1800, was the measurement of 
the great arc of the meridian begun. That 
laborious work has been carried on from that 
time to the present by Colonels Lambton and 
Everest, and is now on the eve of completion. 
The total meridianal are is nearly one-sixteenth 
of the entire circumference of the globe; two 
series of triangles diverge laterally from it, con- 
necting Bombay and Calcutta, so that therelative 
positions of the three principal places in India 
are geodetically and astronomically fixed. Iam 
justly proud, said Major Jervis, of following in 
the steps of such eminent men, but much re- 
mains to be done; the measurement of a parallel 
arc, comparable with the meridianal arc, is yet 
a desideratum : a great variety of scientific data 


acne soetn s 
held out to them of having the survey of India 
completed in a scientific manner, was highly 
gratifying, but he could not lose the opportu- 
nity of expressing his wish to see more atten- 
tion paid to physical geography, and to the 
representation of the physical features of the 
earth’s surface on our maps. In this respect 
all our maps were very deficient; the con- 
tinental maps were far superior. Persons who 
had purchased an atlas were apt to suppose that 
they had all that was required, whereas he 
would wish to see separate maps constructed 
to shew the peculiar physical features of a 
country. 

The Bishop of Durham said, that he had 
|derived great pleasure from the detailed ac- 


physical inquiries. The circumstances of India are essentially necessary to the completion of the count which they had just heard of the progress 
and its peculiar relation to Great Britain are’ survey; and, lastly, the topography is wanting. | of the survey in India, and he cordially wished 
sufficient of themselves to constitute a claim to| For this it is proposed to take, as a model, the! success to the officers entrusted to complete 
the attention of the mother-country, to call| excellent survey of Ireland, now carrying on! that great work. With respect to the maps 


forth in us, and in every individual whose lot | 
may be cast, or whose public services may be 
engaged in that quarter, the most energetic 
activity, and the most devoted application of 
his best powers ; while geography, ostensibly a 
secondary object in this section, is, properly 
speaking, its principal and far most important | 
concern, inasmuch as it is in respect to the 
things of this earth, to terrestrial phenomena 
of whatever nature, precisely in the same rela- 
tive condition as astronomy is to celestial phe- 
nomena. Astronomy and geography are, 
strictly speaking, sister sciences,—they are the 
rich storehouse of facts which all other researches 
supply; the grand repositories to which those 
facts are eventually and necessarily referred. 
I would not be misunderstood, however, by 
those I now address, and who may possibly 
have got their ideas of geography from the 





under Colonel Colby ; for it is not to be ima- 
gined that the present atlas, or the very best 
maps we have of that country, can afford 
any insight into its real nature, resources, 
or importance. No one would learn from 
an inspection of these, that the interior of the 
peninsula is a vast table-land, the western 
boundary of which is a mountainous range, 
rising to an apex of 8750 feet elevation above 
the sea, and decreasing gradually to 1800 at 
Nassuck, bearing on its sides nearly all the pro- 
ductions indigenous to the Spice hoot: nor 
would he understand that the elevated regions 
of the Himalaya, the valleys and clefts of the 
Western Ghauts, the plains of Bengal, and 


the peninsula, offer every variety of climate, | 


and, consequently, nearly every description 
of vegetation peculiar to the latitudes from the 
equator to the pole: yet all these particulars, 


|mentioned by Mr. Greenough, his lordshi 
| would be glad to know which he consider 
the best; it appeared to him, that some of 
'those lately published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge were taken 
| much pains with. 
| Mr. Greenough preferred mentioninge th 
| points we should chiefly attend to in a map, 
rather than praise or blame any particular 
|maps; speaking generally, there was great 
room for improvement in all of them. 

Captain Washington could not but congra- 
| tulate geographers on the prospect held out to 
them by Major Jervis, of having the survey of 
| India completed in seven years; but when we 
were told that it was seventy-nine years since 
| the first steps for that — were taken, he con- 
sidered that we might be fully satisfied ifin twice 
| or three times seven years it really were com- 


miserable publications professing to treat fully | the statistics, the physical and political fea-| pleted. He fully concurred in the observation of 


of this subject. I would not have it supposed | tures, should properly come under the geogra- | the chairman, that its value would be more than 


that geography is a mere confused aggregation | 


of facts and hypotheses, and diagrams tumbled | over-taxation, of insurrections, of idolatry, and | 


together; of outlines of countries projected | 
withoutany attention to mathematical precision, 
orthography, or taste, as too many of our maps 
and charts are coarsely and carelessly scored ; 
neither would I have it understood that de- 
scriptive geography consists in the usual meagre 
narrative of personal adventures: on the con- 
trary, I would have it reduced to precision, 
and to such judicious and systematic arrange- 
ment, as shall acquaint the inquirer, at a 
glance, with the most remarkable particulars 
to which his attention should be directed. But 
1 pass on to the survey in India: —In 1759, 
the want ofa map for the exigencies of war 
becoming apparent to the government, no 
pains or expense were spared to obtain the 
best that could be procured; and the in- 
dustry of Colonel Reynolds furnished a surpris- 


ingly exact outline of the western part of the| p 


peninsula, and a considerable portion of Hin- 
dostan, compiled chiefly from native informa. 
tion, corrected at intervals by the latitude and 
longitude of the most remarkable points on the 
Coast, The names, also, of Reuben Burrowes, 
Colebrooke, Rennell, and Mackenzie, must not 
be omitted; and, to crown all, Lambton and 
Everest : and it is to the two latter that we 
are indebted for all that is worthy of note as 
Tegards geodesy, or the purely scientific de- 
partment of the Indian scenery; to Rennell 
and Mackenzie we owe the best and largest 
portion of our geographical and statistical ob- 
servations, Major Jervis then related by what 
accident some excellent instruments were found 
wantia, and, through the foresight of Colonel 
wan and the recommendation of Colonel 





ton, purchased by the government; and 


pher’s consideration. We hear of famine, of 
of barbarous and cruel rites; of the impedi- 
ments to steam navigation, of the stagnation 
of commerce: we hear of such things, and 
many persons, without reflection, conclude 
that the East India Company and the Govern- 
ment of India are at no pains to obviate them. 
Far from that; they feel and deeply deplore the 
existence of these evils, and would gladly 
resort to any expedient to remedy them. Such 
remedy, I conceive, is only to be found in a 
complete and good survey, combining every 
sort of useful, statistical, and geological in- 
formation, as well as its natural history; 
thereby affording a thorough acquaintance with 
the country—its population and its resources— 
the only sure foundation of all good govern- 
ment. If full confidence is placed in the chief, 
and the requisite aids supplied, I think it 

ible to plish such a survey in the 
space of seven years; and I hope to live to carry 
it into execution. 

Sir George Back said, that he had little to 
add to the excellent account just given by 
Major Jervis; but he could not but remark 
that it appeared that, in addition to the other 
benefits for which this country is indebted to 
her illustrious general, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, it was to his characteristic foresight 
that we owed the first impulse given to 
geographical inquiry in India. It was gra- 
tifying to hear from the surveyor-general 
that there was a prospect of the survey being 
so soon completed, and he had no doubt, 
judging from the late liberality of the East 
India Company, that the information would be 
made public as soon as it was obtained. 





| doubled by the information being made public 
as soon as obtained ; and there could be little 
doubt that suth would be the case, as he could 
cheerfully bear testimony to the recent liberal- 
ity of the Court of Directors, not only in open- 
ing their stores of information to the Geogra- 
phical Society, but even in pointing out the 
papers most worthy of their selection. 

Sir George Back then called upon the secre« 
tary to give some account of the government 
surveys of Austria, England, France, Saxony, 
Tuscany, &c. Specimens of the various govern- 
ment surveys in progress in the different coun. 
tries of Europe, were exhibited to the Section ; 
and Captain Washington gave a summary ac- 
count of their commencement, progress, and 
present state, noticing any peculiarity in the 
representation of mountains; as the Saxon 
map, after the method of Major. Lehmann ; 
the respective scales, rate of publication, &c. ; 
a brief account, also, of the recently published 
and accurate general map of Australia, and of 
the south and south-eastern portions, by Mr. 
John Arrowsmith, shewing all the late dis. 
coveries in that country; the map of Ireland, 
in four sheets, by Messrs. Walker, combining 
all the ordnance survey as far as it extends; 
and, lastly, a specimen of a portion of the 
mountain of Snowdon, engraved in the relief 
style by Mr. Freebairn, from a model and beau- 
tiful drawing executed by Mr. G. Carrington. 

Captain Allen then read a paper ‘Ona 
New Construction of a Map of the West. 
ern Portion of Central Africa, shewing the 
possibility of the River Tchadda being the 
Outlet of the Lake Tchad.’ Having been 
enabled during my late ascent of the river 





Mr. Greenough observed, that the prospect 


Quorra (says Captain Allen) to determine 
astr y the positions of several places, 
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I have considered those as fixed points whence 
to take a departure in ag Spe the Itinerar 
of Lander, whose route, in his attempt to rea 
Fandah, after the death of Clapperton, has hi- 
therto never been correctlylaiddown. One of the 
oe is Dunrora, whose true position having 
n obtained,enables us tocheck Lander's Itine- 
rary, in his journey from Bejeji, returning by Za- 
ria, both known points according to Clapperton, 
with my corrections for Long. ‘This, therefore, 
is the base of a triangle, of which, if he had 
returned by a different route from the extreme 
int of his journey, Dunrora would be the apex; | 
ut as he came back by the same road as far as 
Kuttup, two days, this town will be the point} 
where his two routes, or the two legs of the! 
triangle, ought to intersect. By a very careful | 
examination of these routes by the hours which | 
he gives, independently of the bearings, which | 
are vague and not always given, and making! 
proper allowance for the windings of the road, | 
I find that there are 120 miles upon one route, 
and 121 on the other. It is, therefore, almost 
an isosceles triangle, of which the apex is Kut- 
tup: the position of this place may, therefore, | 
be considered fixed, if 1 have not been mistaken | 
in my estimation of the distances. From Kuttup 
to Dunrora, I have laid down the distance to 
agree with Lander’s reported distance of that 
ye from Fandah, twelve or thirteen days; and 
find this agrees very well with the distance, 
seven days, which was given me when at Dag- 
boh, on the Tchadda, between Dagboh and 
Jakoba. At Dunrora, Lander was in sight of 
Nill, at the foot of which this latter city is 
situated, distant half a-day. I have not made 
any alterations for the purpose of establishing a 
theory, but having found that certain positions 
have been, from insufficient data at the time, 
erroneously laid down, I have attempted to 
correct them to the best of my judgment, al- 
though I should wish to have them examined 
bya more able scrutineer. With the exception 
of having brought the longitude a mile and a half 
more to the westward, I have left Clapperton’s 
map unaltered. On inspection of a chart con- 
taining Clapperton’s route and Lander’s, thus 
corrected, and leaving out of the question for 
the present the asserted direction of the current, 
I find two extensive basins at the alluvial or 
common river level, having each a large river 
flowing through it. Clapperton distinctly speaks 
of the alluvial nature of the Yeon, as he says, 
that between the banks of the Lake Tchad and 
Zanjeia, he had not seen even a pebble, and the 
whole country is subject to inundations. These 
basins are separated by a small! space, only 
towards which the rivers of Clapperton and 
Lander both point; and Lander says expressly 
thata large river flows to the westward, at about 
thirty miles from where Clapperton left a branch 
of the Yeon. Lander’s river flows past Jakoba, 
and the Tvhadda comes from Jakoba. In my 
opinion, therefore, there is strong presumptive 
evidence of thecontinuity of this large river under 
its various names, probably generic. In addition, 
the natives say that Lander’s river and the 
Tchadda come from the Lake Tchad, or from 
where the Yeon is known to be; and that 
the Yeon comes from where the Tchadda 
is known to flow. The accounts are con- 
flicting as to the direction of the current, but 
go to prove the identity of the rivers. Den- 
ham declares the lake to have no outlet, al- 
though it is perfectly sweet, and that the Yeon 
flows towards the lake at the rate of three or 
four knots ; but he describes it as very wind- 
ing, sometimes sluggish, and every where 
difficult of access. It is hard to dispute 





| 





what a traveller gives as ocular testimony, but 


I must say that it appears to me probable that 
there is a continuity of river from the Tchad 
through the basins of Clapperton and Lander 
to the Tchadda; and I know that this river 
flows to the westward at one end, since I 
traced it nearly 100 miles upwards from its 
confluence with the Quorra: therefore, on this 
presumption of its continuity, he must have 
been mistaken about the direction of the stream 


at the other end. And I cannot help record- 


|ing my opinion that this river is the outlet of 


the Lake Tchad, affording a communication by 
water to the centre of Africa, alike important 
to commerce, to science, and to humanity. 

‘On the Position of the City of Cuzco in 
Peru ;’ by J. B. Pentland, Esq., H. M. Consul 
in Bolivia ; communicated by Captain Beaufort. 
In this brief notice, Mr. Pentland states that he 
has just returned from a two months’ tour into 
the southern provinces of ancient Peru, during 
which he has visited the capital, Cuzco, and 
the many interesting localities round that im- 
perial city, following a route hitherto untrodden 
by scientific travellers. In the course of this 
journey he had fixed the position of the city 
of Cuzco, whence it appears, that the temple of 
the Sun, now the church of San Domingo, is 
situated in 

Latitude South 13° 30’ 55” 
Longitude West of Greenwich 72 #4410 
and at an elevation above the sea, of 11,380 
feet. Mr. Pentland had also determined the 
position of all the principal places between La 
Paz and Cuzco, and of the western shores of 

the great inter-alpine lakes of Tilicaca. 

Sir George Back then said, the next paper 
was connected with a subject in which all must 
feel a deep interest—namely, the practicability 
of the navigation of the river Euphrates. It 
must be well known to every one present, that 
a rich harvest of geographical knowledge had 
been one of the many advantages of the late 
expedition to that river, and he only regretted 
the absence of its gallant and persevering 
leader, who had kindly communicated the most 
recent intelligence received from that quarter, 
and had lent his original maps and sections to 
be laid before this meeting of the British As- 
sociation; the details of which would be ex- 
plained by the secretary. 

‘On the Recent Ascent of the River Eu- 
phrates,’ by Lieut. Lynch, communicated by 
Colonel Chesney. This letter, dated Hit, 
June 1, 1838, described the facility with 
which the steamer had ascended the river from 
Basrah to that place. Between Hillah and Hit, 
it speaks of a broad, deep, and beautiful stream, 
in some of the bends nearly a mile wide; the 
country extremely fertile; the crops of corn 
abundant, and just reaped; the population of 
Arabs along the banks extensive, and appa- 
rently happy, welcoming the approach of the 
steamer with shouting and dancing, and sup- 
plying their wants of fuel with great readiness 
and cordiality. The productions of the coun- 
try, as wool, naphtha, bitumen, ghi (or butter), 
tallow, corn in abundance, and horses of the 
finest breed, are mentioned as easy to be ob- 
tained, and in large quantities; and the letter 
concludes with an expression of the writer’s 
conviction that a profitable trade might easily 
be established; and, after the experience he has 
had of the river, that there are no physical ob- 
stacles to its free navigation with properly 
constructed vessels. 

An explanation was then given of maps 
which were exhibited, and particularly of that 
shewing the line of levels carried between the 
Mediterranean at Iskenderin, and the river 
Euphrates at Birehjik, where we learn that 





the city of Antioch is situated 300 feet above 
the sea; the town of Birehjik, 628 feet; and the 
highest point between the sea and the river 
rises 1720 feet above the Mediterranean. 

Capt. Washington said, in conclusion, what. 
ever use might be made of the fact of the 
practicability of the free navigation of the Eu. 
phrates, it was not our province to inquire, 
but, as geographers, we had much cause for 
congratulation; as, owing to the labours of the 
zealous officers and men who composed this 
expedition, we had obtained materials for a 
correct map of a large portion of Northern 
Syria. Northern Mesopotamia had been ex- 
plored ; and the survey of the river Euphrates, 
from Birehjik to its outlet in the Persian Gulf, 
a distance, including windings, of about 1200 
miles, had been effected: thus affording a cer. 
tain base line, extending in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction through 7° of latitude and 12° of 
longitude, from Iskendertin to Basrah, whence 
all future travellers may confidently take their 
departure when exploring either to the north. 
ward or southward of this line, and remember 
with gratitude what they owe to their country. 
man, Lieutenant Murphy, whose life fell a 
sacrifice to his exertions and the climate at 
Basrah. 

Section D.—oology and Botany. 

This Section commenced with a paper ‘On 
the History of the Sternoptixinee, a family of 
Osseous Fishes,’ by Dr. Handyside. The au- 
thor entered into a description of its anatomical 
peculiarities, and mentioned a new species of 
this genus, which he should call cé@lebes, to 
distinguish it from the hermani and olfersii, to 
which it was nearly allied. 

The next paper was by Mr. Forbes, ‘ On the 
Distribution of the Terrestrial Pulmonifera in 
Europe.” The writer stated, that though a 
subject of much interest, the geographical dis- 
tribution of mollusca had been sadly neglected 
both abroad and at home. He wished to draw 
the attention of British naturalists to the sub- 
ject, especially to the distribution of the mollusca 
in Britain. The author then entered into a 
“sketch of the testaceological divisions of Europe, 
and exhibited some maps in which he had en- 
deavoured to mark out the zones of climate. 

A paper, by Mr. Backhouse, entitled ‘A 
Notice of the Annual Appearance of some of 
the Lestris Tribe, on the Coast of Durham,’ 
followed. He stated, that during a residence of 
many years at the mouth of the Tees, he had 
observed that the Arctic gull generally appeared 
at Hartlepool and the Tees’ mouth in October ; 
that it was much more powerful than the Lestris 
Richardsonii, not hesitating to attack larger 
gulls, while the latter bird seemed to confine 
itself to terns and the smaller species of gulls. 
He also said that the Lestris catarractes was 
sometimes, though more rarely, met with, and 
exhibited some drawings and specimens of the 


The Rev. L. Jenyns made some remarks 
‘On a new species of Cimex, and a variety of 
Entozoa found in the Abdomen of a Gnat. — 

Mr. Owen then gave an anatomical descrip- 
tion of the Marsupial animals. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Yarrell, who read a paper ° On a 
new species of Smelt from the Isle of Bute. 

Dr. Richardson read a letter from Mr. Jer- 
dan, ‘ On the Application of Botany to Agti- 
cultural Purposes.’ The author merely sug- 
gested the subject to the Association, as worthy 
of their notice. _ 

A paper ‘On Noxious Insects occurring 10 
the year 1838, more particularly the Tipula 
tritici, of Kirby,’ was then read by the Rev. 
F, W. Hope. The author commenced his 
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observations on the apple blight, by stating that | 


apple-trees this year have chiefly suffered from 
the attacks of two insects; one a beetle, 
which attacks the blossoms in bud, and pre- 
vents the fruit from setting. It is well 
known to entomologists, and the author hopes 
shortly to publish its history. The second is 
the Aphis, or plant-louse, which is this year 
exceedingly abundant. ‘The apple, hop, and 
wheat, have suffered from it. The author would 
not describe these insects, as they are so well 
known, but made the following observations. 
When vegetation has made considerable ad- 
vances, and the weather becomes wet and un- 
congenial, aphides appear in greatest number. 
He attributes the great abundance of them this 
year to the cold. He was anxious to ascertain 
if aphides were more plentiful in some soils 
than others, and solicited information on this 
point. In 1829 the aphides were succeeded 
by the coccinelide. The aphides are this 
year more abundant on the spring than the 
autumn wheat, and more numerous on bearded 
wheat. Tipula tritici is observed to abound 
in some districts. The pupa and chrysalides 
are not so numerous as in former years, but 
the caterpillars are; but the wheat appears 
more damaged by aphides than tipule. Al- 
lusion was then made to the kind of informa- 
tion which might be supplied by the agricul- 
turist with respect to soil, atmosphere, culti- 
vation, and varieties of wheat; and the author 
regretted that there was not an Agricultural 
Section in the Association. 
botanists would supply information :—1. On 
the species and varieties of wheat grown in this 
country; 2. Diseases of wheat arising from 
parasitic fungi and other causes ; 3. The pro- 
vincial and local names of the kinds of wheat. 
In conclusion, he suggested that a committee of 
the British Association, consisting of botanists, 
entomologists, and agriculturists, should be 
formed, in order to investigate the diseases in- 
cident to wheat, and other kinds of agricultural 
produce. 

Professor Graham spoke to the commercial, 
as well as scientific interest of these inquiries. 
Facts were wanted on this subject, whence to 
deduce general principles. He had seen a col- 
lection of drawings of Francis Bauer, represent- 
ing the various insects destructive to plants. 
He thought that the assistance of the Association 
to publish these drawings would considerably 
promote the knowledge of this subject. 

The Rev. Mr. Hope observed, in reply to 
various remarks, that the weather made little 
difference in the appearance of these insects. 
Where vegetation is rapidly or suddenly progres- 
sive, the aphis is frequently abundant ; but if, 
at the same time, the plant is healthy, the insect 
did not thrive. 

Dr. Richardson exhibited four species of 
pouch-rats, and was aware of the existence of 
twomore. They were usually looked upon as 
the same species. 


Secrion E.—Medical Science, 





of Health, armed with the powers of life and 
He then hoped 


was not a medical man; but he had recently 
returned from a journey in the East, and the 
subject of which he was about to speak was of 
much importance, and one in which the present 
commercial relations of the East were deeply in- 
volved. One of the greatest causes of commercial 
loss was the existence of the quarantine laws, 
which cost commerce some two millions a-year, 
and perhaps this was of less importance than 
the immense sacrifice of human life. After no- 
ticing the amount of the evil in the medical, 
political, and commercial world, he said he had 
been struck, after reading considerable masses 
of evidence, and books written on the subject, 
with the secondary nature of the facts, and 
with the circumstances of many individuals | case of the incisive teeth, which, although they 
having themselves an opportunity of tracing | appear first, aré later in coming to perfection. 
the origin, and developing the progress, of the | The author explains this by the tardy develope. 
plague. He had also been extremely struck|ment of the lateral elements of the inter- 
with the statements brought forward to ac-| maxillary system, and divides dentition into 
count for the introduction of the plague into| three stages. The first is one with which 
different parts. At one place it was stated to|anatomists have, hitherto, been unacquainted, 
be in consequence of a porter resting against | — viz. the follicular, with the second and third 
the window of a house in which there was|—the saccular and the eruptive—they are 
some linen; at another, in consequence of a| familiar. From his researches, he concludes 
bird touching the string of a kite which a boy| that the human teeth originate from mucous 
was flying. He said the Mahometans enter-|membrane ; that the permanent teeth have no 
tained the opinion of non-contagion ; and that | connexion with the deciduous set, and that the 
the descendants of the European settlers were | sac and pulps must be referred to the class of 
very superstitious. He described the phy-| organs denominated bulbs. He anticipates the 
sicians as not daring to express their opinions | discovery of the follicular stage in the dentition 
on the subject ; and with regard to the Board of all animals; and if so, that it will explain 
| the varying and complicated forms of the pulp 
death, he would say, that facts were assumed | and sacs. 
to be different from what they were, and cir-| Dr. Dalziel exhibited an instrument for the 
cumstances totally misrepresented. When the! purpose of procuring artificial respiration, 
power they possessed was obtained, they did | during sleep or suspended animation. 
not like to part with it; and as their employ-| On the motion of Dr. Knott, it was resolved 
ment and their salary depended upon the doc-| that the apparatus should be recommended to 
trine of contagion, it was not to be supposed | the attention of the Humane Society, for the 
they would give up the theory by which they} purpose of proving its efficacy. 
existed. He then entered upon the evils of The next paper, by Dr. Spittal, was entitled 
the quarantine system, to prove that it had not, | Experiments and Observations on the Cause 
and could not, prevent the spread of disease. | of the Sounds of Respiration ;’ it was read by 
Some might believe in the contagion of cholera, | Dr. John Reed. 
but a great change ye — pets this Sucriow F.~Statietics. 
subject, both here and elsewhere; and it was , } P 
certain that quarantine never afforded any, Mr. W. R. Charlton read a La ge entitled 
° Rr : Statistical Notices from the Parish of Billing. 
security against it. He described the system | Mneneeg woe ye ht agg ~ tebe 
in the East as a political maneuvre, which | 02> Wich brought on @ shor a eee 
| nected with the Poor Laws, Education, &c. 
enabled the rulers to open and read every word : : 
of the letters that were sent through the coun-|,. “Mt. Hare, president of the Leeds Statis- 
try. 8 tical Society, read some prefatory remarks on 
A long and irregular discussion followed, Pn a —— a a ae 
which ended in two motions being carried ; the im ‘ ane re ie of these codeine weal 
one requesting Doctor Bowring to send a cop \ heen ted b whet attention. os On 
of his remarks to the British Association ; and | ethable : y ee er i. de desi aa 
the other, that it be recommended by the com. | P™C'™ & 00 by: ” west wisest fe 4 
mittee of that Section to the British Association, | pete ~ Ppa be ‘ eS a which cnew ann oe 
to take the necessary steps for entering upon | the terms a pe oe employed in their in- 
and completing an inquiry into the cause of ine : prey’ : “e 
. gation, and the documents used in their 
plague and the quarantine laws, founded on the | elucidation. With a view to the attainment of 
as a ond . yee | these desirable objects, Mr. H. had sketched 
Ori a ana eae a en Das. nod ¢ an outline of the subjects of inquiry, comprising 
oe. Testh. He hel observed dentition |® series of tables, intended to be subsequently 
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lips and walls of the secondary groove afterwards 
adhere, except in the situations of the depres. 
sions for the permanent teeth, and for a small 
extent posteriorly on each side, where a portion 
of the Pa dental groove remains in its 
original condition. In this part, the papille 
and follicle of the first large molar tooth ap- 
pear, and, after it closes, the lips of the second- 
ary groove above it adhere, but not the walls ; 
so that, in this situation, there is a cavity 
which produces the sacs of the two posterior 
permanent molars. The first large grinder 
may, therefore, be considered, in some measure, 
amilk-tooth. Dentition begins, and is always 
in advance, in the upper jaw, except in the 
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commence by the formation of what he termed 


Before the regular business of the Section 
commenced, Dr. Yelloley said, as this was the 
last day of meeting, and as he would not be 
pies during the whole time of the business, 
le took that opportunity of proposing a vote of 
thanks to the secretaries for the important ser- 
Vices they had rendered. ‘The motion was 
seconded, and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Bowring was then introduced to the 
Section, for the purpose of making some observ- 
ations on the plague, and was received with 
considerable applause, He had to apologise for 
coming forward on the present occasion, as he 





the primitive dental groove, upon the floor of 
which the rudiments of the milk-teeth appear 
as globular or conical papille ; septa then pass | 
between the papilla, from the outer to the inner | 
side of the groove; and thus each of the former 
becomes placed in an open follicle, which is the 
first condition of the future sac. The papilla 
of the milk-teeth now begin to be moulded into 
the form of pulps, a change which is synchron- 
ous with the closing of the mouths of the fol- 
licles by two or more laminw, which agree in 
number, shape, and position with the cutting 
edges and tubercles of the future teeth, The 





| filled up by different societies ; these subjects, 
though necessarily complex, are classitied in a 
comprehensive but condensed manner. They 
consist of :— 

1. Physical Statistics, relating to 

2. Vital 

of Man. 
3. M 


ental ————_—___-_____— 
Moral Being of Man. 
4. E i the Social Condition 
of Man. 
5. Miscellaneous. 
Under the first head are combined Topography, Geology, 
Meteorology. 
Second. — Births, Marriages, Deaths, Population, and 
Medical Statistics. 
Third. — Education, Adult Instruction, Ecclesiastical 
Institutions, and Criminal Statistica, 


Topography. 
the Physical Condition 


the Intellectual 





and 
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Fourth. — Real and Personal Property, Manufactures, 
Trade, Commerce, Agriculture, &c, 

Fifth. — Various Subjects not embraced in the foregoing. 

From the above tables, of which there are 
upwards of 120, every town, where a society is 
established, may select the appropriate number 
and description of papers, which its peculiar 
locality may require. 

Mr. M'Dowell, of Bury, Lancashire, brought 
under the notice of the Section the statistics of 
Ramsbottom, near that place, which excited 
much interest, as presenting an unpleasing pic- 
ture, in many of its features, of a small commu- 
nity, consisting of about 2000 souls. Of these, 
Mr. MDowell found 239 existing in 7 lodging. 
houses, in a proportion of from five to thirteen 
persons in each room. 

Col. Sykes read an interesting paper, entitled 


€ General Statistics of Cadiz ;’ and the proceed. | 


ings closed with the reading and discussing of 
* A Statistical Table of Crime in Ireland,’ by 
Jeffries Kingsley, Esq. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cranmer Revoking his Recantation. Engraved 
by James Egan, from the original painting 
by F. P. Stephanoff. Arthur Graves. 

Tue works of this artist have always claimed 

our warmest approval, whether they have been 

in illustration of the poet, of scenes in the 
drama, or of the touching events of domestic 
life, as exhibited in “ The Visit from a poor 

Relation,” —~a picture never surpassed in pathos 

and character. The work before us is his- 

torical, and as such, must awaken interest in 


every mind untinctured with bigotry or super. as been most worthily displayed in the case of 


stition. It is, also, calculated to serve as a 
beacon, or warning voice, for the avoiding 
of the spirit of intolerance which, at that 
riod, characterised the Church of Rome. | 
he characters brought into view, and the) 


sensations excited in the different parties as. | and lasted for a considerable time; after it had | 


sembled on the occasion, are admirably depicted ; | 
and it is distinguished by qualities which must | 
render it acceptable, as a work of art, to a 
Protestant community. The engraver has’ 
executed his part with great skill, and the, 
painting has lost nothing in his hands. 


The Martyrs in Prison. Painted by J. R. 
Herbert, and engraved by S. W. Reynolds. 
Ackermann and Co.; and Walker. 

Lixe the preceding print of Cranmer, this is 

“historical. We have here portraits of four 

Protestant martyra, Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, | 

and Bradley, to whose zeal and courage we 

_ are indebted for the reformed religion of our 

Established Church. The portraits are taken 

from original paintings; and, like all Mr. 

Reynolds’s works, this is executed in the first 

style of mezzotint. 


| 


Jacob's Dream. Engraved in Mezzotint by 
S. W. Reynolds, after the celebrated picture 
by Salvator Rosa. Ackermann and Co.; 
and Walker. 

Tuts painting, together with many others, 

from the gallery of the Duke of Devonshire, 

formed a considerable part of the pictures from 
the old masters exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion last year, and it could not fail to attract the 
attention of artist and amateur. We are glad 
to see an engraviug of it, which accords, in 
diversity of execution, so admirably with the 
style of Salvator Rosa, than whom few painters 
have excited a greater interest either in their lives 
or works; for he was poet, musician, and dra- 
matist, as well as painter. His liberal opinions 


mental to his career in early life; but so great 
was his genius, that, at a more advanced period, 
these drawbacks were amply atoned for by the pa- 
tronage and protection of the Duke of Florence 
and other illustrious families. Although the 


general character of his subjects was banditti 
and the wild scenes of nature, yet his pictorial 
company were sometimes saints and angels, as 
in the present instance, which, as an example 
‘of his style and manner in this line, is justly 
'considered one of his choicest productions. It 
|is beautifully engraved. 


Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservatives and 
Statesmen, No. IX. Ryley and Co. 
Tuts Part contains portraits and memoirs of 
Lord Canterbury, Sir George Murray, and 
|Mr. Dottin. The portraits are equal in cha- 
racter and execution to those which have pre- 
ceded them; and the literary portion of the 
work is conducted with equal spirit and 

impartiality. 
LTE AIT ETE I LONE LLL LETTE LS ILE TE EFT LO EE 


DRAMA. 





) THERE has been no novelty during the week, 


with the exception of The Mount-ing Sylph, 
|produced for Baker and Wieland’s benefit, at 
|the English Opera House. It is a most laugh- 
‘able caricature of that ballet and Taglioni. 
|We observe Mr. Peake, an aathor of great 
| merit, and a most worthy man, is to take his 
annual benefit on Tuesday. We hope it will 
a bumper. 








VARIBTIES. 
Mrs. James’s Pension.—The royal bounty 


Irs, James; for no one could be more deserv- 
ing of a pension than the indigent widow of 
the author of the “* British Naval History.” 

Lunar Rainbow.—One of these beautiful 
phenomena was witnessed on Sunday evening, 


passed away, it was replaced by a brilliant dis. 
play of northern lights. 

Southwark Literary and Scientific Institution. 
— This excellent institution is making consi- 
derable progress; at a recent meeting of its 
members, Professor Vaughan announced that 
there was a fund of above a thousand pounds, 
which was intended for building a house, if it 
were found to be sufficient. 

In the Maddox collections in the British 
Museum, are many curious extracts from ex- 
chequer rolls, and other public records. A sin- 
gular reddendum appears in the county of 

p:——two knives, one sharp and the other 
blunt, which were tried as knight-service upon 
a hazel rod. In the 7th Edward 1V., John 
Conyers, Esq., in the absence of a knight, 
struck the hazel, when the blunt knife being so 
sharp as to cut the stick, the service was dis- 
puted, but it was ultimately passed by an 
amercement of the tenant. 

Naples, July 1838.— Duke Bernhard, of 
Saxe Weimar, brother-in-law to the Queen 
Dowager of England, is treated with extra- 
ordinary regard by our king, who has made 
him many valuable presents. Besides beautiful 
plaster casts of the Dancing Faun, in bronze 
(found on the 27th October, 1830, in the house 
excavated in honour of Goéthe), and of the 
silver vase (found at Pompeii on the 23d of 
March, 1835), which are by far the most beau- 
tiful things of the kind in the Museo Borbo- 
nico, he has now given him all the fine 
antiques that were dug up last winter, on the 
24th of January, in the presence of the duke 
and his eldest son, and those which were found 





and satirical yein appear to have been detri- 


on the 8th of June, in the presence of the duke 


and duchess and of the three princes. Among 
these are especially—_1. Two bronze vases, 
each with two handles: each of the handles js 
decorated with raised ornaments, and a Nereid 
surrounded by waves swimming in the sea; 
2. Three small bronze statues: one of which ig 
a Cupid sitting, and holding in one hand g 
bunch of grapes, in the other a parrot, which 
excels most of the small bronze statues; so 
that only a small Harpocrates, found in Pompeii 
in 1769, and a little Venus, dug up at Hereu. 
laneum in 1756, equal it in beauty; 3. A 
bronzealtar for sacrifice ; 4. Anoval bronzebasin, 
with elastic bronze handles ; 5. A piece ofa gar. 
ment entirely woven in gold ; 6. A bronze seal 
ring,with theinscription, c. PETRONISVAINIS; 
7. A piece of bread burnt toacoal; 8. A small 
pot of terra cotta, containing flour very well 
preserved ; 9. A small glass bottle with black 
ink. The two bronze vases, which are com. 
panions, and, therefore, great rarities, and the 
little bronze Cupid, are of very great value, as 
well as the casts of the Dancing Faun, and of the 
beautiful silver vase, with the bas reliefs of 
Centaurs. The value of these casts is enhanced 
by the circumstance that the King of Naples 
has hitherto refused to allow any government 
to take moulds of these bronzes, and nobody can 
have these casts at any price. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from Madeira in 1834, with an Appendix to 
1838, by John Driver, f.cap, 4s. 6d. — Moral Principles of 
the Old and New Testament, by Mrs. Petch, 12mo. 2s,— 
Letters on Infant Schools, by G. W. Russell, 2d edition, 
18mo. 2s, 6d.—Plain Instructions on Short-hand, by T.C. 
Foster, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— New System of Short-hand, by 
| A. G. Tyson, 12mo, 2s.—Second Series of Kingdom 
| Sermons, by the Rev. J. Pring, 8vo. 12s.— German 

Reading Lessons, Vol. II. : German Literature, by the Rev. 
IF. Bi ablotaky, 12mo. 6s.— Reflections on the Ball- 

Room, by Clericus Felix, 18mo. 1s, 6d.— New Excite 
ment, 1839, 18mo. 3s. 6d.— Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, 
by Captain Glascock, R.N., 3 vols. post. 8vo, 1. lls. 6d. 
— Mrs, Juke’s Aids to Memory, 18mo. 2s, — Williams's 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Seas, Sth edition, 
post 8vo. 8s.— Library for the Young: the Field, the 
Garden, and the Woodland, 18mo, 4s.—Wogan on the 
Lessons, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. — Affection’s Keep- 
sake, 1839, 2s, 6d. — Nye’s Short-hand a eg 18mo, 
7s. 6d.—Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey, by C, B. 
Elliott, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Lovelass on Wills, 12th edition, 
wy A. Barrow, 8vo. 16s.—Proverbial Philosophy, by M. F. 

upper, 2d edition, post 8vo. 6s. — Three Hundred Ordi- 
nation Questions, ls, 6d. 




















METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-+ 13 to 66 
Friday «+++ 14 ee 63 
oe G4 
++ 69 


| F 


Saturday-- 15 | 
Sunday-:+++ 16 
Monday ++ 17 | 
Tuesday -- 18 | 
Wednesday 19 | 

Winds, S.W. and N.E. : 

Except the 15th, and 18th, and following day, generally 
clear; rain fell on the 17th and 19th. 

Aurora Borealis. — On the evening of the 16th instant, 
from seven to half-past ten, we had an aurora borealis, 
rather differing in its character from that which is usually 
visible here. Our attention was first directed to a curved 
belt of white light, which extended from Atair i 
Aquila, through Vega in Lyra, to Corona Borealis; after 
moving very gradually about three degrees towards the 
south, which occupied rather more than ten minutes of 
time, the intensity of light had considerably diminished, 
and here it disappeared in less than a quarter of an hour. 
At this moment but little light was visible in the N.; 
shortly before nine, however, it became very light, and 
from this hour to half past, the coruscations, which 
were almost incessant in the N. and N.W., were of a 
pure white; shortly after ten the coruscations had ceased, 
and the aurora was slightly tinged with red, and mavy 
clouds risen. 


“e os 
59 29-99 «+ 29°81 


Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude. ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> To Correspondents, &e.— At this season of the year, 
it is most expedient that all communications for the 
Literary Gazette should be sent a3 early as possible in 
the week, 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





——————— ms 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts. 


l’O the EDITOR of the “ LITERARY 


}AZETTE.” 
an 4 11th Sept. 1838. 
Sir,—In requesting your insertion of the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Robert Wilberforce, together with that gen- 
tleman's answer, Which I have his permission to publish, 1 beg 
thus publicly to acknowledge that, as far as I am individually 
concerned, I am perfectly satisfied that there was no on 


ens 


OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
309 Regent Street. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
This most i ing Exbibiti bining I ion with 
Amusement, contains a Canal, into which a Diving-Bell descends 
daily with four or five persons to a considerable — and a 
diver exhibits the method of working under water; also, will be 
seen, Glass Working, Printing Presses, Optical Glass Grinding, 
Rotary Steam-Engine, Power Looms, Ivory and Engine Turning, 
Wa Vigere Making, Braid Machines, Cooking by Reflected 
Heat at 100 feet distance, splendid M etic Experiments, Che- 
rye ees Philosophical Lectures, splendidly pea es ee 
u al 








the part of the editors of Mr. Wilberforce’s “ Life’ to commit an in- 

justice,or wound the feelings of Major Cartwright’s family. Still, 

however, I consider it an indispensable duty to guard the memory 
lity of mi 


} 


pe by Cary, Models of the Portsmouth Block-Making 

Machinery; &c. All in operation daily. The Rooms contain 

upwards of 500 Models and Works of Art; and the spacious 

Laboratory is furnished with every possible convenience and 
o. 





of my revered uncle from the possi y 
1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
FRANCES DOROTHY CARTWRIGHT, 
To the Rev. Robert Wilberforce, 
Cunningham Place, 10th August, 1838. 

Sir, —On returning a from a foreign tour, I eagerly in- 
quired for the ** Life of Mr. Wilberforce,” whom I well remember 
when a child, under the roof of my uncle, Major Cartwright, and 
whom that uncle early taught me to respect. 

Iwas, therefore, not a littleshocked to find in your father’s‘‘Life”’ 
the following passage, the only one, except a short extract froma 
letter, dated Ist Dec. 1788, in which my uncle is mentioned. 
“ Cartwright said he had been of thirty religions, and should be, 
perhaps, of thirty more,"—Vol. i. p. 245. ‘ar it from me to 
impugn the veracity of Mr. Wilberforce; but I must say, that 
this declaration iss0 much at variance with the whole tenour of 
my uncle’s life and conversation, that 1 am persuaded, as every 
one must be who knew him or his writings, that something must 
have been said or implied, either before or after, which qualified 
the expression or gave it a very different meaning. ou will, 
therefore, excuse my saying that it isa cruel thing, and one which 
I cannot think Mr. Wilberforce would have done, thus to publish 
a wlitary unconnected sentence, spoken nearly fifty years ago, 
which at once injures the memory of the dead, and hurts the feel- 
ings of the living. 


PP f the most costly description. 
Open daily from Ten to Six o’Clock. 


Admission, 1s.; Diving-Bell, 1s. extra. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
FACULTY of ARTS. 
The following subjects of Examination in Classics have been 
selected. 
For the Matriculation Examination in 1833— 
om. Il. Book 
Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia. 

For the Matriculation Examination in 1839— 
Xenophon—the First Book of the Memorabilia; 
Horace—the Third Book of the Odes. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1839— 

Plato—the Apology of Socrates, and the Crito; 

Virgil—the Georgics, and the Sixth Book of the Zneld. 
For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1840. 

The Antigone of Sophocles; 

The Agricola, Germania, and the First Book of the An- 


nals of Tacitus. 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, September 17, 1838, 








My uncle was, it is true, a Unitarian; and, much as I reg 
that one 0 dear to me should have held opinions of which I did 
not partake, yet itis my bounden duty to declare, that he was one 
of the most conscientious men that ever lived—that he was regu- 
lar in his private devotions, that he believed in and studied the 
Scriptures as the revealed word of God, and that, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, his opinions in religion and politics re- 
mained, through life, substantially the same. 

I take the liberty of calling your attentian to the following 
sentences, which were originally written, in or about the year 
1787, and which, being attached to his will, were published in 
his Life and Correspondence,” vol. ii. pp. 287, 288. 

Speaking of himself in the third person, he says, the legal 
doctrines of the state church not satisfying his judgment, he 
sought for truth in the Bible and in reason, equally the revela- 
tions of the Almighty. ‘Ihe opinions in which heat length found 
satisfaction were these.” ‘* That God is I AM! the eternal! the 
self-existent! not powerful, but power; not wise, but wisdom ; 
not good, but goodness, That he is one, aSpirit, withqut person ; 
for in the idea of person who can exclude either form or limit? 
But what is the form of ubiquity? Where are the limits of infi- 
nity? From the eternity and existence of the Deity his unity 
cannot, even in idea, be separated.” 

“That Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the chosen Son of God, 
the Saviour of men, and their appointed Judge.” 

“That the proper good and happiness of man is only to be 
found in piety to God, and virtue towards his fellow-creatures.” 

1, also, beg to quote the following passage, written ina letter 
to Mrs, Cartwright, dated 9th August 1786, and published in the 
Life of Major Cartwright, vol, i. p. 164. 

After speaking of that ‘* excellent young man” Mr. Wilberforce, 
who was at that time supposed to be in a dying state, he proceeds 
tocomment upon an anecdote of his friend Dr. Jebb, which had 
been related to him by Mr. Wilberforce. 

“ You owe these reflections,” says he, “ not only 
this anecdote of our lent friend sugg i, but also to the 

1 ions o| ilberforce, who seems to have made the 
wisest preparations for the journey he is about to make.” 

Allow me, sir, to ask if this is the 1 of an irreligi 
man, or one who spoke or thought irreverently on religious 
subjects? Being the natural guardian of my uncle's memory, as 
jou, sir, are the guardian of your father’s, you cannot, I think, 

surprised if I oy ge myself with some degree of warmth ; 
and it is necessary for me to add, that L intend to publish this 
letter in the mewspapers, as affording the best means 
medying the injary done to my dear uncle’s memory. 
think proper to authorise me to express regret on your part for 
@ inflicted it (amd I am very willing to believe that you 
cannot have meditated an injustice), I shall be ready to do so at 
the same time, am, Sir, 


” 


to those which 











re- 
If you 


Your obedient servant, 
FRANCES DOROTHY CARTWRIGHT. 


M To Miss Cartwright. 
' adam,—~In ¢ 2 of m y absence from 
ome, your letter of August the 10th has but just reached me. 
ergy otherwise have lost no time in expressing my regret 
that any words recorded by Mr. Wilberforce should be lated 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Session 1838-39. 
The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered in this 
School, commencing October 1st, 1838. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour. 

Theory and Practice of Surgery, Mr. Caesar Hawkins and Mr. 
G. Babington. 

Clinical Medicine, Dr. Macleod and Dr. Se: 

Clinical Surgery, Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., 
and Mr. G, Babington. 

Materia Medica, Dr. Seymour and Dr, Macleod. 

Midwifery, Dr. Robert ee. 

Botany, Dr. Robert Dickson. 

Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. R. Lee and Mr. Charles F. Ma- 


mour. 
rx. Ceesar Hawkins, 


caulay. 
Anatomy and Physiology, Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry James 
Johnson. 


Practical Anatomy, with Dissections, Mr. H. J. Johnson and 
Mr. Henry Charles Johnson. 
3 at the Royal Institution, Mr. Brande and Mr. 
‘araday. 

The Introductory Address on the opening of the Hospital 
School for the Session 1838-39, will be deli Sir Benjami 
C. Brodie, Bart., in the Theatre of 
October Ist, at One o’Clack, P 





y § j 
the Hospital, on Monday, 


E 


On Monday, Oct. 2, will be published, 
T# PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXVIII. price 6d. 
Six Volumes of “ The Penn; 


y have been P . 
and may be had, uniformly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
except Vol. I. which is 6s. 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LXIX. price 


The Twelfth Volume is also just published, and may be had 
etaes any of the preceding Volumes), price 7s. 6d. each, uniformly 
und in cloth, through every Bookseller. 


The Penny Cyelo wedia, Vol. V. Part II. 
price 3s. A reissue of the “ Penny Cyclopedia” in Half-volumes 
has been undertaken, as by this arrangement new Subscribers, 
by a moderate periodical outlay, will be enabled te complete 
the Work simultaneously with the Purchasers of the current 
Edition. 

A Statistical Account of the British Empire, 
by J. R. M‘Culloch. 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, Part V. 
price 5s. Part IV. completed the First Volume. 

The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, forming Two thick 
closely printed 8vo. Volumes. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. Ludgate Street. 








On Oct. 1, in f.cap 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, 


ESSAY on PROBABILITIES, and 


N 
on their App to Life Conti and Insur- 


ance Offices, 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in 
Dutvesstty College; and Secretary of the Royal Astronomical 
jociety. 
Being Vol. CVI. of * The Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Published Sant 1, 
Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain, Vol. IIT. 
London: Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 
*%*% A detail atalogue of **The Cabinet Cyclopadia” 
may be had of any Bookseller, 








UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE WITH “ NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.” 


To be published on the Ist of October, 1838, by Sherwood, Gil- 
bert, and Piper, of Paternoster Row, and to be continued 
Monthly, through Twenty Numbers, 

7 
EYMOUR’S PICTORIAL LEGACY: 
being the Life and Adventures of ‘‘ Hippius Hiphippius, 
Edited by “ Larkspur.” 
Tilustrated each month by ‘T'wo of the Posthumous Sketches of 
the celebrated Seymour, now in the possession of his Widow, and 
never before published. 





On the Ist Oct. will be published, printed on imperial 4to. paper, 
elegantly bound, and illustrated by Fifteen fine Steel Engrav- 
ings, price 1/. 11s. 6d,; or with Proof Impressions of the Plates 
on India paper, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


HE AMARANTH; a Miscellany of 


original Prose and Verse. Contributed by some of the 
whent Gletinaaiened 





-M. 

The Anatomical Lectures are delivered in the A ical 
Theatre in Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, 

A public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes will take 
place at the termination of the Session. 

Further Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained by ap- 
Rying to the Porter of the Hospital, to the Porter of the Hospital 
Museum, or at the Anatomical Theatre in Kinnerton Street, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 
for October will contain the following original Articles. 
1. Winkle’s Journal, omitted in| 7. The Courtier of the Reign of 


the Pickwick Papers | Charles II. by Mrs. C. Gore 

2. Father-Love, by the O'Hara! 8 Shakspere Fancies ~ Portia 
Family and Joanna Baillie 

3. Mind and Style, by an Irish) 9. Autobiographical Sketches, 
Barrister | y Mrs. Crawfor: 

4. em a Tale. By ~~ The meauital Dead, by R. 

y 
5. Venice and its D M 


Howitt 
ies of Song, by 
cies 
6. Memoirs of a Cadet | 





a 





Mrs. Abdy 
12. Mems in the Mediterranean, 
by Launcelot prey. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary Intelligence, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





b 
= senna your feelings; + te were, I am sure, recorded with no 
poe Purpose; but only, I suppose, because they seemed at 
2 pe to convey something characteristic; and I think it 
pos not be difficult to shew that, regarded as a hyperbolical 
xpression, they harmonise but too truly with that religious 
system which Major Cartwright had unhappily adopted, and by 
means of which his ver: prigt | ienti of 
7 were likely to involve him in constant perplexities. 
E. - on this subject I am unwilling to enter in a correspondence 
I ich, from what you mention, may, perhaps, be made public. 
oe only add, therefore, the expression of my regret, that you 
Should feel yourself compelled to take this step. 
have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your very obedient servant, 
ROBERT J. WILBERFORCE. 





August 22, 1833, 





Now ready, 
INTS on LIGHT and SHADOW, 


COMPOSITION 
ing. Twenty Plates, z 
Present improved Method of T'wo Tints. 
P y SAMUEL PROUT, Esq. F.S.A. 
ainter in Ordinary in Water Colours to Her 
smporiat 4to. cloth, lettered, price 2/. 2. 


» &c. as applicable to Landscape Paint- 
i Ey d in the 





Majesty. 
%. 


On Monday, Oct. 2, will be published, 
THE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, 


Part X. price 5s. to be completed in about Sixteen 
Monthly Parts, forming Four handsome Volumes. 
The First and Second Volumes have been completed, and may 
e had, bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Pictorial History of England, Part 
XX, price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 6d. each. 

The First Volume is published, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 11. 4s. It comes down to the end of the re Rich- 
ard IT. and contains upwards of 500 Woodcut Illustrations. 

The Portrait Illustrations of the Pictorial 
History of England, Part VIII. price 2s. to be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained in Part VIII. 
are—Penn, Addison, Marlborough, and Wren. 

. rf ~ * 

The Arabian N ights’ Entertainments. A 
new Translation, by E. W. Lane, with numerous Woodcut Iilus- 
trations, after Designs by W. Harvey. Part VI. priee 2s,6d. To 
be completed in Three Volumes. 


London. No. VI. 





> Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 


The Journal of the Statistical Society of 
. 6d. 
London; Charies Kaight and Co. Ludgate Street, 


Poets and Tale- Writers of the day, and 
Edited by T. K. HERVEY, Esq. 

The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their 
determination to produce one of the richest amongst the 1!lus- 
trated Books of the Season, and have succeeded in giving a new 
and additional value to the Pictorial portion of the Volume by 
securing, in the Literary Department, the aid of a List of Writers 
whose names before the public are a guarantee at once for the 
varied and characteristic nature of its Contents. 

The following are some of the Contributors to the Volume. 
Elizabeth Barrett T. K. Hervey 
Caroline Bowles ‘Thomas Hood 
The Rev. Wm, Lisle Bowles Mary Howitt 
The Rev. W. H. Brookfield Douglas Jerrold 
Henry F. Chorley (Author of | Sheridan Knowles 
“Conti” James Montgomery (Sheffield) 
Barry Cornwall John Poole 
Allan Cunaingham Mackworth Praed 
he Rev. Thomas Dale mith (Author of the 
Ebenezer Eiliott (Author of, « Rejected Addresses,” 
« Corn-Law Rhymes“) | “ Brambletye House,” &c. 
BE. M. Pitagerald | Charles Swain 
John Graham (Author of ‘A | T. F. Triebner 
Vision of Fair Sprites,” Xe.) Charles Whitehead (Author of 
W. H. Harrison, (Author of « The Solitary”), 
“ Tales of a Physician”) 
A few large Sets of the Plates will be taken off on India paper, 
price 2/. 2s. in a Portfolio. 
London:. A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In f.cap 8¢0. containing Fourteen splendid Illustrations on Steel, 
and Ninety-six pages of Letterpress, price 2s, 6d.; or with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 4¢. 

LIFE. 


HE ORACLE of RURAL 
An Almanac for § » Farmers, G » and 
Country Gentlemen, for the Year 1830. 

The Literary Portion of this Work has been chiefly supplied by 
Nimrod, assisted by the late Editor of “* THe Farmer’s Journal,” 
and the Author of “ The Oakleigh Shooting Code;" and neither 
expense nor trouble has been spared to render this little book a 


perfect manual! for all persons engaged in Rural Pursuits. 
London: A. H, Baily and Co, 83 Cornhill. 








4 





In 18mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


SHORT-HAND DICTIONARY ; or, 
Complete Key for translating Short-Hand Writing, as 
practised by any of the present Systems; being an Exposition of 
all the Words of the English Language, divested of Vowels, and 
otherwise contracted, according to the Rules of Stenographic 
Orthography. For the use of Students and Practical Short-Hand 


Writers. 
By JAMES NYE. 





London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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SECOND EDITION, (Roarwew ye hee REDUCED. 
cl 


PPOVERBIAL PI PHILOSOPHY ; a Book 
B 


MARTIN FARQUHAR. ‘TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 


Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourne Lane, King William Street, City. 





In royal 8vo. price 1. le. 


N ATTEMPT to DEVELOPE the 
fl of STORMS, by sams of Facts, arranged accord- 
to point out - Cause for the 


ere CHILD'S gt ay net BOOK. 
n 1 vol. royal 32mo. bound, gilt edges, price 2s. 
pu MO THER’S “OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of a The Girl's Own Book.” 
The 9th edition, corrected and revised. 
“Do you ask, then, what will educate your son? Your exam- 
ple wili educate him; your conversation; the business he sees 
you transact; the likings and dislikings you express—these will 
educate him the society you live in will educate him.”—Mvs. 
a. 
London: Printed for Thomas pose: 78 73 eerie and 
sold by all other Boo! 





ing to and Time, and 
Vasiabie Winds, — the View to Practical Use 
Illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts. 
By Lieut.-Col, W. REID, C.B. 
Of the Royal Engineers. 
Published by John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





ISTORICAL RESEARCHES into the 
Politi iateroonres, and Trade of the Principal Nations 
| Le ces F ‘ransiated from the German of A. H. L. 
Professor History in the University of Géttingen. With gene- 
ral Titles, Maps, and Plates. 6 vols. Svo. cloth, 4!, 5s. 6d. 


A new Edition of the African Nations, wit 


sr rect eeatly FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
et vol. p und, 


edges, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 


to those who ~ not ashamed of Economy. 


rs. CHIL: 
Author of “ The Mother's Book,” “ The Girl's Own Book,” &c. 
The 18th edition, corrected and arranged by the Author; to 
which are added, Hints to a of Moderate Fortune 
This little work is the ion ofa high! aw 
tinguished Member of ‘the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. The best proof of its value is the success oft a 
work: 56,000 copies have been sold in this country alone, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 








a Life of the Author, and Index, is just published, prite 
wi 
Greece, 10s. 6d. 


“A work of the very highest rank among those with which 
once eters ow has enriched the literature of Europe.” —Quar- 
ter 

“We look. upon him as tert breathed a new life into the dry 
bones of ene history.”—Bdinburgh Review. 

«The most agreeable, if not the most profound, of German 

writers on n antiquity. "—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

«One of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historical 
stores since the days of Gibbon.” — Atheneum. 


The followin: the same Author, 
FL STORICAL TREATISES: the Politi. 


‘The Rise, Pro- 





and ‘Practical settee - Political Theories—The Rise 
and fad Growth of the Continental Interests of Great Britain. 8vo. 
15¢. cloth. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 


PHY. For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 


8v0. 
re Remon with exact information in every line. a object is 
e 





ht were on theatres of = principal events in ancient his- 


pen 

ge An exoolient and most useful little volume, and admirably 
adapted for the use of schools and private instruction.”—Literary 
Gaxette, 


MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 
** We never remember to have seen a work in which so much 
useful knowledge was condented into so small a compass.”— 
North American Review. 


> 
MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE and Pog COLONIES, to the Fall 
of Napoleon. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ll. 
“ A valuable and most accurate oath ."—Encyel. Metropolitana. 
Oxford: D. A, Talboys, and 113 Fleet Street, London. 





UIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION from the Accession of Charles I. 
Translated from the French, by LOUISE H, R. COUTIER. 


2 vols. Svo. ll. 4s. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILISA.- 


TION in EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the French Revolution. 2d edition, 8vo. boards, 9s. 


HRONOLOGICAL TABLES of the 

HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. By which all the 

fone Events, Civil, Religious, and Literary, of the various Na- 

ions of the World, are, for every Century, placed under the eye 

fae reader at once, so that he may compare the Condition and 

- - in “?eme of the various States at any Epoch. Folio, 
e ck, 5s. 


Ancient History, on the same Plan. 
Considering the quantity and of the inf 
they contain, these P with any of the 
present day. 
Oxford : D. A. Talboys, and 113 Fleet Street, London. 





vie in 








Uniform with “ The Despatches of His paonee the Duke of 
Wi wellinaiats | by eut.-Col. Gurwood.” 
In Il. vo. 3d edition 0 of 


NARRATIVE of the PENINSULAR 


AR. 
By Sir N ANDREW LEITH HAY, K.H.L, F.R.S.E. &c, 
Illustrated with Twenty Views, and a Map of Spain and 


orty, 
John Hearne, 81 Strand. 


by order, from all other Booksellers in the United 
Kingdon. 





Price 3s. 6d. the 3d edition of 
YRA A P STOLICA. 
(From the British Magazine. 


fl 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





QUITE A NEW “IMPORTED. BOOK, AND JUST 
In post 8vo. pp. 430, p 10s. 6d. cloth boar 


HE POETRY of "TRAVELLING in the 
UNITED na TES. 
iy CAROLINE GILMAN. 
With eames see by a few oy and a Week among 
Autographs, by the Rev. S. GILMAN. 
Richard James Kennet, No. 14 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Who has also received several new and valuable Works 
recently published, including— 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science. Post 8vo. 
Webster's Speeches and Forensic Arguments. 8 ‘vols. 8v0. 
Commonplace-Book of American Prose. 12mo. 
Ditto, Poetry. O- 
Peck’s Emigrant’s Guide. 18mo. &c. &c. 
Catalogues gratis. 


3 Great Marlhorough Street, Sept. 23. 


R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 





Duty and Inclination. A Novel. 
Edited by Miss Landon 


Authoress of * Ethel — &e. 8 vols. 


A Guide to the ‘Spas of Germany. 
y Dr. Granville. 
New and cheaper edition, in 1 vol. with 38 Iilustrations, 
price i8s. bound. 


Mr. Theodore Hook's Sayings and Doings. 
Second Series. 
Forming the New Volume of * Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 
600 pages, Two — only Ge. bound. 


Lord Lindsay's Letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land. 


2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 24%. bound. 


v. 
Mr. Urquhart’s Travels in the East. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


VI. 
Sir J. E. Alexander's Travels in the Interior 


of Africa, in 1837, 
Under the Auspices of the British ee and the Royal 
Geographical ety. 
vols. post 8vo. with Tituateations, 2is. bound. 
t 


any Colbera, Pub h Street. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL and COMPARA. 
TIVE LIST of the BIRDS of EUROPE and NORTH 
AMERICA. 
By CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE, 
rince of Musignano, 
J ohn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Te, following 


dD. ain 








Demy 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





WORKS, published by 





Second Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


KIN Seema SERMONS, Second Series ; 
fthe 


on the Accidents.” fe Of the Subject. II. 


Relations, ot the Kingdom of rist 
iy JOHN PRING, B.A, late ante of Bitton, &c 
Also, by the same Author, 
2. Ki om Sermons, First Series. 1 vol. 
8vo. price 122. b 
3. Christian. Modes of Thinking and Doin 
or, the bye yf of the an ~~ God in Christ, thoroug i 





In o Parts. 1. or the ye 
on L hy Relations, of the Kington of God in Christ. 
VO, price 900 
’ Londen: Whittaker aud Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





pa ci are sold at very low prices, by 
Row, London. 
Brown’ 8 Self-Interpreting Bible, with Notes, 
Paraphrase, Illustrations, &c. A superior Family 4to. Bible. 
—h Brown’ 8 Dictionary and Gazetteer of the 
ble. 


Smith’ 's Select Memoirs of English and 
Scotch Puritan Reformers. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Hervey’s Meditations, 8vo. 

The Psalms of David, as used in the Church 
of Scotland, with Notes by the Rev. J. Brown. Large type, 8vo. 

pues” Works and Tannahill’s Poems, 1 vol. 


phe Christian System unfalded, by the Rev. 
J. Robinson, | val. Qva. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Public Library, Conduit Street, H. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY kuseng of" 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY. 
THENS, its RISE and FALL, with Views 
ofthe Arts, Literature, and Social Life. of the Athenian 


By Sir LYTTON BULWER, M.P. M. 
Author of “* England = eel “ Rieu,” &e. 
vO. 

2. Society in America. By Harriet Mar. 
tineau, author of “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” Second 
Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. The Great Metropolis. By the Author 
of “* Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” First 
and 4 he Series. Each in 2 vols. post 8vo. Second Edition, 

4. Mrs. Hemans’ Life and Letters. By H. F, 
Chorley, Esq. Second Edition, In 2 vols. post 8v0, With a 
beautifully engraved Portrait, and View of her House 

5. Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
By F. Von Schlegel. T: — I. A. Robe 

a Life of the Aut or. S<aie 9e r . enna, Sepa 

6. Retrospect of Western Travel. By Har. 
riet Martineau, author of “Society in America,” ke. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

7. Visits and Sketches Abroad and at Home. 
By Pia Jameson, Second Edition. In 3 vols. post avo. 

The Poetry of Life. By Miss Strickney, 
wd of “ Pictures o Private Life,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

9. Democracy in America. By Alexis de 
Tocqueville. T lated by his Friend, H. Ri 
———<“_ 

By Mrs, 


10. Characteristics of Women. 
ew and beautiful Edition, with Fifty fouman 


People. 


Jameson. An 
Etchings by the Author. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


11. Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons. By the Author of “The Great Metropolis.” Fifth 
Edition, revised. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
12. Celebrated Female Sovereigns, By Mrs, 


Jameson. New Edition. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


M". 
Elliott’s Travels in the Three Great Empires 


of Austria, Russia, and Turkey. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and other Plates, 





New Burlington Street, Sept. 22. 


ie NEW PUBLICA. 


II. 
CAPTAIN GLASCOCK'S NEW NOVEL. 
Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. 
8 vols. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
111. 
Sir John Ross’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral 


Lord de Saumarez. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 


Iv. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
Romance of Vienna. 


“ This is, without doubt, the best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels."- 
Spectator. 


Raikes’s Visit to the City of the Czar. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
« This work gives us 4. very pt wll and interesting pictures 
of the society of St. Petersburg, and abounds with anecdotes of 
the principal personages of that — *—Times. 


The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Price Six Shillings each entire Work, embellished with 


#,° The following Popular Workrof Fiction, by Capt. Marr, ie 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Ainsworth, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart., Mr. 
G. P. R. James, Mr. Morier, &c. have lately been included in 
this Collection. 

Captain Blake; or, My Life 

Zohrab the Hostage 

Jacob Faithful 

Henry a 

Newton Fors 

Saar of A a0 "Tales 

— 


Rook AN 
Paul Clifford 


&c. &e. 
%y% A List of all the Works in « The Standard Novels” 
may now be had of all Booksellers. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. — 


The King’s Own 
De L’Orme 


Trevelyan 

Peter Simple 

Eugene Aram 

Rattlin the > Reefer 
dshipman Easy 

Philip Augustus 

Japhet in Search ofa Father, 





HE LIFE. of SIR" "WAI LTER scort. 
J.G. LOCKHA 
Robert Cadell, Bainburgh; John om ‘and Whittaker and 
Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Any Vols. to complete Sets. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, cadtcas vols. 
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